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THE 
INTRUDER 


Chapter Three 
The barn door swings open 


T was long past ten o’clock when 
Catherine appeared, carrying a 
lighted lantern in her left hand 

and a large bundle under her right 
arm. She found Akerley on the top 
rail of the fence. The moment the 
swinging circle of light discovered 
him he slid to his feet and strode 
forward. “I was afraid you were 
never coming,” he said. “What 
have you there ?” 

“I thought I’d find you asleep,” 

she replied. “I didn’t say I was 
coming back to-night, you know. 
But I had to. Grandfather is feel- 
ing much better and will be up and 
out bright and early in the morn- 
ing, so I have had to get these 
clothes ready for you to-night. 
Here are an old quilt and things— 
a frying pan and an old kettle—to 
make a pack of. You must leave 
here before sunrise and come back 
about breakfast time. Now I'll 
show you the road to come in on 
—the road from Boiling Pot.” 

Akerley took the bundle from her. 
“You have been working all evening 
for me, and I am not accustomed to 
that sort of thing,” he said. “You are 
a very wonderful person, Catherine 
MacKim.” 

“What do you mean by wonder- 
ful?” she asked curiously. 

“You are wonderfully kind. I don’t 
believe there are many girls in the 
world who would take the trouble to 
fit me out like this. I may be wrong, 
for I don’t know many girls or 
women.” 

“Didn’t a woman have anything to 
do with—with what you did?” 

“A woman! Bless you, no! What 
made vou think that?” 

“T don’t know. Please put those 
things in the barn, and then I’ll show 
you the road.” 

He obeyed and returned to her. She 
extinguished the lantern. “He may be 
awake,” she explained. “He is restless 
to-night; and there is no saying what 
he might do if he saw a lantern wan- 
dering round the edge of the woods.” 

It was a still, vague night of blurred 
shadows and warm gloom; the dim 
stars did no more than mark out the 
close sky. The girl found a path 
through the oats and led the way 
along it until they came to the edge 
of the forest and the opening of the 
rough track that wound away from 
old Gaspard Javet’s clearings to the 
nearest settlement. 

“There has never been a wheel on 
this end of it,” she said. “We do our 
hauling in winter, and we don’t pay 
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** I’m out gunnin’ for a devil,’’ said Gaspard. ‘‘At fust glimp I kinder 
hoped you was him ’”’ 


road taxes. Grandfather doesn’t seem to mind 
how far out of the world he lives.” 

“Thank heaven for that!” replied Akerley. 

They walked for a short distance along the 
track, feeling the way with cautious feet and 
frequently brushing against the dense under- 
growth to right and left. She halted suddenly, 
so close to him that her shoulder touched his 
arm for a moment. 

“Do you think you will be able to find the 
path in the morning ?” she asked. 

“Easily,” he assured her. “It is due south 
from the house.” 

“Yes; just to the right of the two big 
pines. But that will not be all. You must 
invent a story about how you came in and 
why, and all sorts of things. The being that 
came down from the sky is a devil to him, 
and he must rid the world of it. He is 
slightly mad, you know. You had better say 
that you lost your canoe and most of your 
outfit in the rapids below Boiling Pot.” 

“But what is this Boiling Pot?” 

“Tt is the pool below the falls, and it is also 
a little settlement, fifteen miles from here. 
We are on the height of land; and even in a 
canoe you can’t get to within six miles of 
us by water. The spring. where we cool our 
creamers and the one in the pasture are the 
beginnings of Indian River. But what will 
you say about yourself?” 

“Tl think of something to-night; but I 
wish your grandfather were more rational. 
I know a good deal about the woods, and I 
can use an axe and manage a canoe in white 
water. So don’t worry; I'll think up some- 
thing pretty safe. But have you told him that 
the devil has cleared out ?” 

“Yes, I told him so yesterday; but he 
thinks I am mistaken. Are you sure that 


the aéroplane is hidden where he won’t find 
it? I don’t see how it can be.” 

“I took it to pieces, and the pieces are 
carefully hidden. I meant to tell you before 
what I had done with them. The engine is 
packed and stowed away in the little loft 
over the pig house. The planes are under the 
hay in the small barn, where they should be 
safe until I can think of a better place for 
them. The old machine is scattered as if a 
shell had made a direct hit on her. I even 
took the liberty of putting a few small but 
very valuable parts in your room.” 

“T found them. They are safe there.” 

“So you see, Catherine, I have put not 
only my own fate into your hands but that 
of the old bus as well. I have not practiced 
half measures.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Suppose you were to let people know that 
I am here, that a stranger had come here by 
air? What would become of me? I might 
run into the woods and hide—and starve. 
The game would be played out and ended, 
whatever I did.” 

“But you have never thought that there 
was any danger of such a thing!” 

“Never; not for a moment. But what right 
had I to tell the truth about myself and then 
throw myself on your mercy? You must 
think me a poor thing.” 

“You have not asked for mercy from me; 
and you have told me that any man of spirit 
would have done what you did.” 

“Any man of spirit and jangled nerves.” 

They returned to the barnyard in silence, 
and Catherine lighted the lantern. “Don’t 
forget to put on the old clothes,” she said. 
“And please give me that coat now. I'll take 
good care of it, ribbons and all; and Pl 
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promise to give it back to you 
when you want to fly away.” 

“I have neither petrol nor the 
desire for flight,’ Akerley replied. 
“There are letters in the pockets; 
please hide it securely.” 

He took off the jacket, folded it 
and laid it over her arm. 

“Good night,” she said and hur- 
ried away. 

Akerley spread his blanket on a 
mattress of innumerable springs— 
a ton or more of last year’s tim- 
othy and bluejoint and clover. But 
though his bed was soft, and he 
had air enough, his thoughts kept 
him awake. And yet he let them 
deal only with the immediate past 
and the immediate future; he did 
not think backward or forward 
beyond the forest farm. What was 
the use of brooding on the remote 
past or dreaming of the distant 
future ? 

After much reflection he decided 
on the character he would assume 
when he should emerge from the 
woods into the clearing and encounter 
formidable old Gaspard Javet. He 
would come as a backwoodsman from 
the upper waters of the main river 
two hundred miles or more to the 
west and south; years ago he had 
known that country well. He would 
pretend that he was looking for new 
land and seclusion. It was a part that 
he could act with interest and realism; 
and sooner or later, as circumstances 
determined, he would explain to the 
old man that the game wardens of his 
former stamping grounds were seeking 
him in connection with a little matter 
of spearing salmon by the light of a 
torch. Admitting such a violation of 
the game laws was not likely to preju- 
dice the old woodsman against him; 
indeed, he knew enough of back- 
country men to believe that his story 
would excite Gaspard’s sympathy, if 
Gaspard were true to type. 

He worked out his part carefully 
and gave all his thought to it wntil 
he considered it as nearly perfect as 
he could make it before the actual per- 
formance. He knew that he should 
have to leave certain details of char- 
acter and action until the time when 
he should stride into the clearing and 
meet old Gaspard. Since the thing had 
to be done it must be well done—with 
all his brain, with all his will and with 
all his skill. If it was not worth doing 
well, then it was not worth doing at 
all. That was the spirit with which in 
the lost past he had set his hand and 
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his mind to every task, 
congenial and otherwise. 
He had won success 
again and again in that 
spirit; and, though the 
task before him was only 
a game, the stakes for 
which he was to play 
were serious enough to 
give it the dignity of a 
great adventure. The 
stakes were honor and 
freedom. 

Still he did not sleep; 
invention seemed to have 
agitated his mind. Though 
he continued to keep his 
thoughts within the nar- 
row limits of time, he 
could not soothe them to 
rest. They made pictures 
for him of every one of 
his waking hours since 
his first awakening 
among the young oats 
in the gray dawn. He 
heard mice rustling in the hay and scamper- 
ing on the rafters. At last he slept, but at the 
first hint of dawn he awoke sharply. For a 
little while he continued to lie still while he 
thought of the details of his plan for the new 
day. Then he donned his own shirt and 
breeches and the ancient and rustic garments 
that Catherine had brought him. His hich, 
moccasin-toed boots were in keeping with his 
new character. He hid his wrist watch and 
his identification disk, then took up his bun- 
dle and. left the barn. Swiftly and cautiously 
he made his way behind a screen of saplings 
to the nearest point of woods and then to the 
road. Through the awakening forest he fol- 
lowed it toward Boiling Pot for several miles. 
Here and there in swampy hollows he en- 
countered mudholes, which he intentionally 
stepped into; so by the time he sat down on 
an old stump he looked as if he had come a 
long and rough journey. 

He had not been seated more than ten 
minutes when a large young man with an axe 
on his shoulder and a pack on his back came 
suddenly into view round a bend in the track 
from the direction of Boiling Pot. At sight 
of Akerley he halted abruptly. 

“Good day,” Akerley said coolly. 

“Where'd you come from?” exclaimed the 
other. : 

“I am a stranger in these parts,” replied 
Akerley; “and what I want to know is 
where’ve I got to?” 

“Into the woods, that’s where. But you 
know where you come from, don’t you? You 
wasn’t born right there, I reckon.” 

“Maybe I was.” 

“Say, you know what you’re headin’ for, 
don’t you?” 

“Sure thing. I’m heading for somewhere 
north of here on this track.” 

“Well, it’s got a name, ain’t it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Where do you cal’late to fetch up at?” 

“Somewhere quite a way north of this, if 
I don’t have to spend all day answering 
questions.” 

“Looka here, friend, you don’t want to git 
too fresh with me.” 

“Friend nothing !” Akerley replied. “I choose 
my friends.” 

“Say, d’you reckon you're talkin’ to me?” 

“That’s what I’m dead sure of. It’s you I 
am talking to; and unless you change your 
line of conversation for the better pretty 
quick I'll quit.” 

The big young man in the road flung down 
his axe and his pack, uttered a string of blis- 
tering language and spat on the palms of his 
hands. 

“What’s the idea?” queried Akerley, who 
sat hunched forward with his elbows on his 
knees. 

The other raised his feet and flipped them 
about as if he were in the opening steps of 
a popular rustic dance; at the same time in 
singsong tones of marked nasal quality he 
began to chant: 

“Stan’ up an’ take yer medicine, ye pore 
skunk. Git up onto yer hind legs so’s I kin 
knock ye off’n ’em ag’in, ye slab-sided mis- 
take. Git onto yer feet, or I’ll sure hit ye in 
the lantern right where ye set.” 

“T don’t know if you want to dance or 
fight,” said Akerley, “but I'll tell you this: 
I don’t feel like dancing. And I warn you not 
to start anything else, for I am a smart man 
with my hands.” 

“Git up,” sang the other and continued to 
walk round on his booted feet without shift- 
ing his ground. “Git up so’s I kin swing onto 
ye. Stan’ up on yer feet, dad blast ye, or git 
down onto yer prayer handles an’ say ye’re 
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bested already, for I’m 
Ned Tone, the heaviest 
hitter on Injun River.” 

“So be it; but never 
say that I didn’t warn 
you,” replied Akerley. 

Then he complied with 
Ned’s reiterated request 
with a speed and vio- 
lence that suggested the 
releasing of tempered 
springs within him. He 
sprang forward, and his 
feet touched the ground 
almost at the same in- 
stant that his right fist 
touched the cheek of the 
heaviest hitter on Indian 
River. The blow was a 
glancing one, and, though 
Ned Tone turned com- 
pletely round in his 
tracks and staggered and 
lurched, he did not fall. 
Quickly recovering his 
balance, he spat blood 
and plunged at his antagonist. He flailed a 
murderous blow, but it returned harmlessly 
to him through the air. As quick as thought 
he jumped in again with a jab and a hook. 

Akerley employed all his skill of defense, 
for he realized in a moment that the big 
bushwhacker was a practical fighter and that 
he possessed agility as well as weight. In 
height and reach there was little to choose 
between them, but that little was in favor of 
the woodsman. Akerley’s left shoulder was 
still tender; and when he caught a swing on 
it like the kick of a mule he gasped with pain 
and realized that now was the time for him 
to do all that he knew how. Though his left 
arm was useless for offense, he managed to 
keep it up in front of him, so that it looked 
dangerous. After a little clever footwork that 
seemed to bewilder and madden the heaviest 
hitter on Indian River he stepped close in 
and did his best at top speed. 

Then Akerley was glad to sit down and 
press his hands to his head. He felt dizzy and 
slightly sick with the pain in his shoulder 
and neck. The dizziness and nausea passed 
quickly; but he continued to sit limp and 
gaze contemplatively at the sprawled bulk of 
the heavy hitter. ; 

Ned Tone lay flat on the moss of the 
woodland road. For a few minutes he lay 
face down; then with grunts of pain he 
turned slowly over on his broad back, opened 
one eye slowly and closed it immediately. 

“Feeling bad?” Akerley asked dryly. 

“Kind of that way,” replied Tone thickly. 

“As if you’d had enough perhaps?” 

“Too durned much.” 

“You'll be as well as you ever were in a 
little while; so cheer:up; I didn’t hit you 
hard.” 

“Ye hit me hard enough, I guess; but I 
ain’t complainin’.” 

“You remember that I warned you.” 

“Sure thing. I ain’t complainin’ none. 
Leave me be, can’t ye?” 

“I’m talking for your own good, just as it 
was for your good that I hammered your 
ugly face.” 

“Sure. I feel real good.” 

Akerley laughed, then took his frying pan 
and went to a green, alder-grown dip in the 
road. There he found water; and, after 
drinking deep and bathing his face, neck and 
wrists, he filled the pan and returned to the 
heavy hitter. Tone drank what he could and 
asked that the rest be poured over his dam- 
aged face. Akerley did so, and Tone sat up 
groggily. 

“Ready to start?” asked Akerley. 

“Start nothin’!” retorted Tone in a voice 
of bitter disgust. “I ain’t goin’ back nor for- 
’ards till my grub gives out, or my face 
mends. I’m campin’ right here. I ain’t fit to 
show myself at Javet’s place, nor yet back 
home.” 

“Javet’s place? Who’s Javet ?” 

“Gaspard Javet. He’s an old codger got a 
farm back here in the woods.” 

“Ts it far from here?” 

“Ol Gaspard’s farm-? Seven or eight mile 
to the west of this. Ye turn off just round 
that bend. Ye can’t miss the track.” 

a And where does this road go 
to ” 

“Straight north to nowhere. Maybe ye’d 
find an old camp if ye went far enough.” 

“Javet’s place for me,” said Akerley, turn- 
ing and moving away. 

“Watch out on yer left,” Ned Tone called 
after him. “The road to Gaspard’s clearin’s 
turns off just past the next bend.” 

The unexpected encounter with the heavy 
hitter had delayed the intruder’s plans by 


almost an hour; so he stepped forward 
briskly. But he did not feel very brisk. The 
mill with the big woodsman had been a more 
strenuous before-breakfast job than he liked 
or was accustomed to; and his shoulder and 
neck felt worse than when he had first 
opened his eyes in the young oats. He de- 
cided to attribute the crippled condition of 
his left shoulder to the imaginary accident 
in the rapids below Boiling Pot. 

When he issued from the green shade of 
the forest into the wide light of Gaspard’s 
clearing he saw that the front door of the 
house stood open and that smoke trailed 
straight up from the gray chimney into the 
sunshine. Slowly but unfalteringly he walked 
toward the house. He had not gone far be- 
fore Catherine appeared in the doorway and 
vanished instantly. Then old Gaspard Javet 
appeared with the rifle in the crook of his 
right arm. He stepped across the threshold 
and stood with one hand raised to shade his 


eyes. 
Akerley thought of the harmless cartridge 
in the gun and smiled. He was more than 


halfway to the house before the old man- 


broke his dramatic attitude and with the 
obtrusive rifle at the port moved forward 
away from in front of the door. 

“What are you doing with that gun?” 
cried Akerley, halting. “Do you take me for 
a moose? What’s the matter with you, any- 
how?” 

Old Gaspard Javet continued to advance 
with long and even strides. He came to a 
standstill within three paces of the intruder 
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and for several seconds regarded him search- 
ingly. The young man returned the gaze. 

“I’m out gunnin’ for a devil,” said Gas- 
pard. “At fust glimp I kinder hoped you was 
him, but now I reckon ye ain’t. Ye’re in luck. 
Have ye seen him by any chance?” 

“Seen who?” 

“The devil.” : 

“T don’t know him by sight.” 

“He’s somewheres round in these woods.” 

“T met a fellow back along that ttack a 
few miles who may be a devil. His temper 
was bad enough; but he said his name was 
Ned Tone. I haven’t seen anyone else.” 

“Ned Tone, hey? No, that ain’t the one 
I’m lookin’ fer.” 

“T don’t know what you’re looking for or 
what you're talking about, but if you asked 
me if I had a mouth I’d make a guess at 
what you meant.” 

“Come along to the house an’ have some 
ae Ye look all played out, that’s a 
net.” 

“Now you’re talking English.” 

Gaspard turned and led the way to the 
house, and Akerley followed him into the 
living room. Breakfast was on the table; and 
between the stove and the table stood Cath- 
erine with a light of conflicting emotions in 
her eyes and a glow of excitement on her 
cheeks. 

“This here’s a young fellow jist in time for 
a bite of breakfast,” said Gaspard. “He ain’t 
a devil, nor he ain’t seen one. Don’t know 
his name nor his business.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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EAR the whitewashed buildings of the 
Point Pinos Dairy stands a wireless 
station. Supported by heavy two-inch 
galvanized pipe and fully guyed with stranded 
wire, it lifts its aérial one hundred and fifty 


‘feet above the surrounding meadows and 


easily withstands the high winds that fre- 
quently sweep across the rock-bound point. 
So straight are the poles, so neatly are the 
guys and the lead-in wires arranged, and so 
trim looking is the antenna, that tourists who 
speed along the highway and know nothing of 
its history are wont to remark on the com- 
mercial appearance of it. But those who are 
interested enough to stop and investigate are 
astonished to learn that it is not a com- 
mercial station but the amateur outfit of 
fifteen-year-old Stafford Warner. There was 
a time, however, when 6PF, as the station is 
called, did not have a commercial appearance. 

Stafford Warner’s parents were poor. His 
father, who was foreman of the small Point 
Pinos Dairy, received only a moderate sal- 
ary, most of which the family needed to pay 
the monthly bills. But in spite of straitened 
circumstances the Warners were trying to give 
their son an education, and the boy was in the 
last year of grammar school at a town ten 
miles away. Driving ten miles to school 


‘ every day and helping round a dairy at night 


would probably have been a lonely and unin- 
teresting life for some boys; but Staff was 
never lonely. When he had finished his chores 
and his home work he would turn to his most 
prized possession—a homemade radio outfit. 
Nothing could equal the thrill of expectation 
that seized him when he put on the telephone 
receivers and tried for a good spot on his 
detector. Life became at once a great adven- 
ture, filled with all the wonderful and strange 
messages that came to him out of the night. 
Except for the spark coil and the head tele- 
phone receivers he had constructed every 
piece of apparatus himself. Moreover, he had 
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not been satisfied merely with knowing how 
to make his instruments; from a textbook 
that he had borrowed from the circulating 
library in town he had made himself famil- 
iar with the electron theory. He knew why a 
condenser was placed in the grid circuit of 
a vacuum tube, and he knew the definition 
of a pure wave. Money alone kept him from 
applying his knowledge of those things. 
Transformers and bulbs were expensive, and 
Staff had to be content with a spark coil and 
a mineral detector. Often he dreamed of the 
day when he should be able to buy the set 
that he longed for. 

On the last day of vacation Staff sat on his 
bed and slowly counted the money that lay 
on the counterpane beside him—fourteen dol- 
lars and fifty cents, his total earnings for the 
vacation. Then for the eighth time that eve- 
ning he read the paragraph in the catalogue 
that he had received by the afternoon mail: 
“Owing to the increased cost of labor and 
material we are compelled to raise the price 
of our audion panels from thirteen dollars 
to twenty-one dollars.” The panel that he had 
planned to send for that night was now be- 
yond his reach. He bit his under lip; then, 
hearing his mother’s step, he quickly put the 
money away, slipped the telephone receivers 
over his head and started his spark coil. But 
the very care with which Staff tried to hide 
his trouble told Mrs. Warner more plainly 
than words that something was wrong; then 
she caught sight of the marked paragraph in 
the open catalogue and with quick sympathy 
turned to her son. 

“Never mind, Staffy boy,” she said. “We'll 
see what we can do at the first of the month. 
I think maybe there will be a little extra this 
time; so perhaps you'll be able to get the 
panel anyway.” 

“No, mother; I'll wait until Thanksgiving 
vacation. I can earn the money and get it 
then. That is,” he added doubtfully, “if the 
price doesn’t go up again.” 

As Mrs. Warner went about her evening 
work she thought how hard her son had 
worked during the vacation for the few dol- 
lars that he had thought would be enough to 
buy the new instrument. Down in her heart 
she knew that he would have to wait until 
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the Thanksgiving vacation. For a long while 
there had not been “a little extra” at the end 
of the month, and it seemed as if the bills 
were growing larger all the time. 

The following Monday school opened, and 
Staff. took up his studies and the task of 
assisting his father at the dairy. That night 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Warner drove to town to 
visit a sick relative and left him at home to 
get his lessons for the next day. Left alone, 
he opened his books, but his lessons did not 
interest him; he had wanted the panel so 
much that it was hard to put it from his 
thoughts. Thanksgiving seemed a long way 
off, and for once he found it hard to accept 
his lot cheerfully. 

At ten o’clock, when with great effort he 
had finished his home work, he turned to his 
wireless set and listened for a while on a wave 
length of two hundred metres. There was the 
usual evening hum as the amateurs round 
Monterey Bay talked to one another on 
everything from school studies to football 
games. Since his spark coil failed to get him 
into communication with anyone, he tuned 
up to six hundred metres to listen for the 
commercial stations. He had applied himself 
so ‘diligently to code practice that he could 
now copy the messages without difficulty. His 


greatest pleasure came from noting ships, and - 


when he had the opportunity he would note 
them by the hour. 

The commercial stations seemed particu- 
larly quiet for that time of night, and he was 
about to give up trying to get anything from 
them when suddenly a scratching noise in the 
telephone receivers attracted his attention. At 
first it sounded like too light a contact of the 
“catwhisker” on the mineral; so he tried a 
new point. The sound became much louder. 
Rapidly it took form, and soon he could 
make out the letter “V,” which amateurs and 
professionals frequently use for testing ; some 
operator was adjusting the vibrator of a 
spark coil. He pressed the receivers to his 
ears so as not to miss a single dot, for only 
on rare occasions do you hear a spark coil on 
six hundred metres. Apparently satisfied with 
the adjustment, the operator, whoever he 
was, started to send: 

“Hr. QST. Steamer Solano disabled ten 
miles off Point Pinos. All boilers out of com- 
mission. Heavy northwest wind, drifting at 
rate five knots per hour. Will be ashore in 
two hours if assistance not received. Shipped 
big sea few minutes ago; my batteries are 
shorted; will not hold out much longer.” 

The international distress call, S O S., im- 
mediately followed the message and was 
repeated. 

Staff Warner sat fairly glued to his chair. 
Never in his life had he listened to anything 
so important as that. He would almost have 
doubted his own ears had the words not been 
on the pad in front of him. Breathless, he 
waited for the answering call. Surely some 
ship must be within range, for ship auxiliary 
sets are supposed to transmit one hundred 
miles during daylight, and Staff knew that at 
night they could double and treble that dis- 
tance. He wondered why the operator at 
KPH—the commercial station—did not an- 
swer. He should have no trouble in hearing 
the ship. Why wasn’t he clearing the air lanes 
to make way for relief? Just then KPH, ten 
times louder than the spark coil, came in and 
called WWX, and Staff knew that the com- 
mercial station had not heard the Solano’s 
call for help! 

The spark coil was going again, but it was 
weaker now. The message that was sent a few 
minutes before was repeated, and the oper- 
ator on the Solano added, “They are getting 
the boats ready. Can’t some one hear me?” 

The appeal ended in a sickening scratching, 
and Staff knew from his own experience with 
spark coils that the vibrator had refused to 
work. He knew also that none of the ships 
or stations heard the call because of the 
short-circuited batteries. It was no wonder 
KPH, farther away, had not heard it; though 
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Staff Warner sat fairly glued to his chair. Never in his life had he listened to 
anything so important 


the Solano was only ten miles off the Point, 
the signals were barely carrying so far as 
Staff’s little station. 

He knew that he should do something. 
Suppose no one else had received the distress 
call? The Solano would go on the rocks 
virtually at his feet, and many lives might 
be lost! If his mother and father were only 
there they would know what to do. Suppose 
it was some reckless amateur looking for a 
thrill? But as. he thought of the laws that 
cover the transmission of false distress signals 
he did not believe anyone would be foolish 
enough to attempt a practical joke. After all, 
the important thing was that the signals were 
on six hundred metres. That settled it. He 
ran to a room off the kitchen where the dairy 
telephone was situated and, still hardly know- 
ing whether he was doing the right thing, 
took the receiver off the hook and rang one 
bell. 

“Give me the Hillcrest wireless station,” he 
called. : 

“What number is this, please?” asked the 
businesslike operator at central. The official 
tone of the voice almost caused Staff to drop 
the receiver. 

“Point Pinos Dairy,” he answered, remem- 
bering that his father always said that when 
he called long-distance. 

“Hold the line,” came the reassuring reply 
from central. 

Staff leaned against the wall. He was afraid 
that even if he did get the wireless station his 
beating heart would prevent him from hear- 
ing them. 

After what seemed hours of waiting the 
voice of the city exchange operator came to 
him over the humming wire: “There is your 
party.” 

“Hello,” said a blurred voice. 

The line was poorly connected, and Staff’s 
first two attempts at “hello” ended in failure. 
Then the thought that he might not be able 
to make the operator hear spurred him to 
greater efforts. “Hello!” he yelled into the 
transmitter. “Is this the wireless station ?” 


“Yes, wireless station. Please speak louder; 
I can barely hear you.” 

Though a dairy did not seem important to 
Staff just then, he shouted at the top of his 
voice, “This is the Point Pinos Dairy. I just 
picked up the Solano on my set. She’s broken 
down off here and wants help.” He stopped 
from sheer lack of breath. 

The voice of the operator at the other end 
came back distinct and interested: “Yes; 
Point Pinos. How long ago did you hear 
this, and how far offshore is she ?” 

“Ten miles—a few minutes ago. He said his 
batteries were gone, and he can’t send far.” - 

The operator at the station seemed to grasp 
the situation in an instant. “All right,” he 
said. “I'll call him now and see if I can hear 
him. If I don’t, you come back here in ten 
minutes and tell me what he says.” 

Whether Staff’s feeble “all right” reached 
the operator at the other end he did not 
know, but with the receiver still held to his 
ear he heard some one telling some one else 
to keep the line open to Point Pinos, and to 
keep it clear. 

Leaving the telephone receiver swinging 
like a pendulum against the wall, he ran to 
his room. Putting on the telephone receivers, 
he heard the big sixty-cycle spark of KPH 
surging through the night. “Break! Break!” 
it boomed. “QST! Break! Keep out!” Grad- 
ually the air became quiet. From Cape Flat- 
tery to Point Loma the ship operators obeyed 
the law of the wireless. 

The spark of the Hillcrest station started 
again! “Hr. to Str. Solano. Give exact posi- 
tion now. Hold out as long as_ possible. 
Assistance coming. Call me now.” 

As if charged with the friendly note of the 
shore station, the spark coil on the disabled 
craft started again, very weak but readable. 
To KPH it said, “We are directly abeam of 
Point Pinos. Ten miles offshore. Please rush 
assistance.” Again all was still. 

Staff waited. No answer came from the 
shore station, and he knew that the spark 
coil had not carried through to it. In a few 
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minutes KPH was in again, asking ships 
whether they could hear the Solano. Three 
ships that sounded as if they were close to 
Staff answered that they had not heard 2 
thing. Then for the third time that evening 
the listening boy’s heart seemed to skip a 
beat ; the commercial station was calling him! 

“Point Pinos, did you hear him again? 
Come to the telephone.” 

In a few minutes Staff had delivered the 
second message from the stricken vessel. 

“Good work,” came back the cheery reply. 
“You stick on the job while I line up a ship.” 

Back at his instruments, Staff heard the 
operator call ship after ship, get their posi- 
tion and tell them to stand by. Evidently he 
was looking for one close to the Solano. Then 
Staff heard a call that he did not know— 
NXX. He looked in his call book; it was the 
destroyer G. As he pressed the telephone 
receivers to his ears he heard the five-hun- 
dred-cycle spark of the warship answer the 
land station. KPH lost no time in prelimi- 
naries. 

“To U.S.S. G. Steamer Solano disabled ten 
miles off Point Pinos. Being rapidly driven 
inshore. Please give position and go to assist- 
ance immediately.” 

In a few minutes came the reassuring an- 
swer from the destroyer: “Twenty miles 
northwest San Simeon. Making thirty-five 
knots. Old man says we'll be there in hour 
and half.” 

The operator on the Solano was still at his 
instrument, for as soon as the destroyer 
stopped sending, the word “Understand” 
came faintly across the night. 

During the following hour reassuring bits 
of information came from the vessel that was 
speeding to the rescue. “We are making 
thirty-eight knots now and still picking up. 
Will be there in thirty minutes.” And later, 
“Can make out her lights. Slowing down and 
heading inshore.” 

Then came the rescue—the putting of a 
line aboard the Solano and finally a message 
from the G. to say that the disabled steamer 
was out of danger. 

When Staff’s mother and father. reached 
home about half past twelve they found Staff 
in his chair with the telephone receivers still 


.on his head. When he told them what had 


happened they could hardiy believe that it 
was true. It seemed almost unbelievable to 
them that their son’s little homemade wire- 
less set could have saved a vessel in distress. 

Any doubts they might have had were dis- 
pelled the next morning when a San Fran- 
cisco telephone official traced the midnight 
call to the dairy company’s telephone and 
talked with Mr. Warner. The official was 
careful to get all the details about the wireless 
station and its owner, and that night the city 
newspapers made a front-page story of the 
rescue in which the Point Pinos wireless was 
played up in the most striking way. 

The following Sunday a large touring car 
came to a stop in the dairy yard, and an 
important-looking man perhaps fifty years 
old got out and walked toward the house. 
Halfway to the door he stopped and looked 
for some time at Staff’s aérial suspended 
between two tall eucalyptus trees. 

After introducing himself to the assembled 
family as President Dodge of the Western 
Steamship Company, he turned to Mrs. War- 
ner. “You cannot realize,” he said, “the im- 
portance of your son’s action the other night 
in calling the wireless station and telling them 
of the situation. In doing so he not only 
saved the lives of a hundred people but pre- 
vented a loss to our company of thousands 
of dollars. This,” he continued, handing her 
a check, “is from the steamship corporation 
that I represent. Although the reward for the 
action cannot be figured in dollars and cents, 
we wish you to take this in behalf of your 
son, and we hope that it will enable him 
better to prepare for whatever business he 
will eventually choose to enter.” 

The members of the Warner family looked 
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at one another and then gasped in chorus, 
for the check contained four figures! 

“And this,” continued Mr. Dodge, handing 
Staff an envelope, “represents the total of an 
amount that the grateful passengers of the 
Solano sent you. Let us hope that you may 
achieve some of your wireless ambitions 
through it.” 

Just before the president entered his ma- 
chine he turned to Staff again. “My boy, the 
business world to-day as never before needs 
men of initiative and courage. In your work 
last Monday you displayed both. Keep it up. 
Get all the school education you can and 
whenever you feel ready to enter commercial 
life come to me, and we'll see what we can 
do. You may rest assured that I shall not 
forget you. Good-by.” 

The night before Thanksgiving Staff sat at 
the table of his wireless. He knew that the 
last of his long-overdue bills had been paid 
that day, and that most of the big check was 


‘* Well, I do know! ”’ 


Il. FRUIT OF THE 
VINEYARD 


AMMA; say, mamma,” Jerry Gib- 
son’s young voice called through the 
house, “guess what I’ve got.” 

Out on the kitchen porch the sound of 
some one rubbing clothes on a washboard 
ceased, and Mrs. Letty, with a drop of per- 
spiration on the end of her prominent nose 
and one rooster tail of taffy-colored hair 
drooping from the knot at the back of her 
head, appeared in the doorway. 

“It’s too late in the season for ducks, and 
I don’t know where you'd find fish,” she said 
with interest. “It must be a squirrel.” 

Jerry grinned. “Well, here’s your squirrel,” 
he said and drew from behind him his big 
straw hat heaped with scarlet clusters of 
little wild strawberries. 

“Well, I do know!” exclaimed Mrs. Letty, 
vastly pleased. “We'll sure have a shortcake 
out of them. Where did you find ’em, Jerry ?” 

“Over in the big pasture on the hill by the 
spring,” replied Jerry. “The ground is red 
with ’em.” 

The field known as the big pasture was a 
patch of wild grass that lay a mile away, 
with a wooded hill and a deep cold spring 
near the centre of it. An Eastern capitalist 
owned the land and leased it to Mr. Darling, 
Phil Darling’s uncle, for his herd of Here- 
fords to graze on. 

“Mr. Darling most always burns off the 
pasture in March,” Jerry was explaining, 
“but this year he didn’t, and that’s how came 
the strawberries.” 

“He’s goin’ to burn later this year for fall 
pasture,” said Lance Gibson, who had come 
in from the potato patch for a drink of 
water. He stripped a handful of berries from 
their long stems and, smacking his lips, ate 
them like pop corn. “Them’s larapin’, Letty,” 
he declared. “Goin’ to have ’em with cream ?” 

“No,” Mrs. Letty prudently reminded 
him; “the cream goes into butter, and the 
butter goes into beans; but I'll make you a 
dandy shortcake.” 

All the morning while Mrs. Letty- washed 
and wrung and hung the clothes to. dry her 
thoughts dwelt lovingly on the berry-covered 


’ slope that Jerry had described, and at dinner, 
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still in the bank waiting for the time when 
he should go to San Francisco to high school. 
He turned to his set and, taking the key, 
called a boy he knew in Monterey. He did 
not have to adjust a vibrator this time; the 
fine new transformer under the table needed 
none, and the rotary gap that sang near at 
hand was clear enough for anyone. He ad- 
justed his audion filament current and lis- 
tened. His friend in Monterey was evidently 
not at his set. Staff smiled as he listened to 
the buzzing of a multitude of amateurs round 
the bay. Then he cut in the first step of his 
two-stage amplifier; 6NY was talking to 
oWN. 

“Say, OM, who is that guy 6PF ? He comes 
in here like a ton of brick. Got a peach of a 
note too!” 

“Never hear him before? He’s down at 
Point Pinos. They say he has a dandy station 
just like KPH. Ain’t that a fine fist he’s 
got? Think he must be an old Marconi op.” 


@y Gertrude West 


when praise of her delectable shortcake con- 
tinued until the last mouthful, she made up 
her mind. 

“Florence,” she said as they rose from the 
table, “you and Erma go down to Mrs. 
Grantley’s and tell her to come by after 
Rachel Dean, and come up here awhile this 
afternoon. I want to see them about some- 
thing. You two can visit with the Grantley 
girls tijl evening if you want to.” 

She “shooed” them away from the dish- 
washing with injunctions to hurry on their 
errand, and, having seen Lance and Jerry 
sharpen their hoes and set off once more to 
the potato patch, she set to work clearing 
the table with the energy of two women. 

Everything was washed and in place, the 
red tablecloth shaken out and the floor 
neatly swept, when her eyes, which had been 
watching down the west road, were re- 
warded; her two neighbors had just come 
into the shady stretch in front of the house. 

Mrs. Thatcher Grantley’s full skirts bil- 
lowed abundantly round the tops of her 
buttoned shoes; her spare, straight waist em- 
phasized her spare, straight figure; from the 


arch of her long-tailed sunbonnet her long | 


thin nose poked out above a thin, effusive 
smile that beamed on all the world alike. 
Beside her walked buxom Rachel Dean, with 


her buoyantly carried flesh shaking with her © 


jolly laugh, her snapping black eyes twin- 
kling, her cheery voice drifting up the road 
ahead of her. 

“Well, Mrs. Gibson,” she called the mo- 
ment she caught sight of Mrs. Letty, “you’ve 
got to have a mighty good excuse for getting 
me up the road on as warm a day as this.” 

Mrs. Letty smiled. “You can judge for 
yourself,” she told them, as Mrs. Dean 
ao down on the doorstep. “I'll get you 
a fan.” 

When she came back with the fans she 
brought also a glass dish filled with ripe wild 
strawberries. 

“Whew-ee!” exclaimed Rachel Dean. 
“Where did you find them? They’re as s¢arce 
as hens’ teeth in our woods.” 

“They are awful fine ones too,” said Mrs. 
Grantley, helping herself to a full cluster. 

“Jerry found them over in the big pas- 
ture,” explained Mrs. Letty. “I thought if 
you wanted to we might go over there this 


afternoon and pick some. Darling’s folks 
won't get ‘em; they’ve got a big patch of 
tame ones. We could cut across so nobody 
would see us go.” 

Mrs. Grantley bridled. “It’s fruit from the 
vineyard,” she said piously. “I don’t know 
of anybody in all Missouri that’s got a better 
right to eat thereof than Thatcher and me.” 

“Oh, it ain’t that,” Mrs. Letty answered 
her. “We’ve got as good a right to ’em as the 
other fellow, only it ain’t far from Jim 
Leeds’s place, and I’d hate to have Fannie see 
me rustling wild grub. She might tell Mrs. 
Chester.” 

“Well, for one reason,” ackhowledged Mrs. 
Grantley, licking her lips relishingly, “I’d as 
soon nobody saw us go. Most everybody’s 
got his ill-wishers, and them that’s ill-wishers 
to Thatcher and me might say we was taking 
what didn’t belong to us.” 

Rachel Dean laughed. “Neither of these 
things bother me,” she declared. “But it’s my 
old man. Andy’s got a notion he don’t like 
wild strawberries, and I wouldn’t want him 
to know where they came from. If he thinks 
oer tame ones he’ll eat ’em and like ’em 

ne. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Letty, “as long as it suits 
all to keep out of other folks’ way it don’t 
make any difference whether we’ve got the 
same reason for doin’ it or not. I’ll get my 
bonnet and some buckets, and we'll be goin’. 
We'll follow the hedges. Once we get into the 
big pasture we won’t be noticed.” 

“Yes, let’s follow the shade as far as we 
can,” said Rachel Dean as, provided with 
buckets, they set out in single file. Mrs. 
Letty with her determined stride led the 


way. 

Along the hedges it was cool, with little 
fern fronds rising from damp, sunless banks 
of moss; and there was still a 
play of shadowy leaves upon 
the friends when presently 
they left the shady fence row 
and followed a circuitous cow 
path through an old orchard 
that had run riot with buck- 
bush and blackberry, sumac 
and sassafras. But it was 
when they came out into the 
sweeping, ankle-deep prairie 
grass where the delicate flow- 
ers of early spring had given 
place to the tall-stalked, 
heavily scented flowers of 
May that they slackened their 
pace; for tangled above the 
green late growth was the dry 
last year’s grass that had not 
been burned away, and their 
progress through it was difficult. Mrs. Letty 
would have forged steadily on, but Rachel 
Dean pantingly reminded her that they were 
not running a foot race, and even Mrs. 
Grantley seemed a little blown. 

“T sat up all night at a sick bed,” she ex- 
plained. “Thatcher and I never refuse aid to 
the sick and afflicted, but”—she lowered her 
voice—“you’ll be surprised at what they set 
out for a night lunch for three women— 
bread and butter, Mrs. Gibson, and I’d say 
a dozen doughnuts and a part of a baked 
hen. When I set up I have to have a little 
snack three or four times through the night 
to keep up my strength, and honestly the 
grub didn't hold out. I only ate two wings 
and a thigh and half of the back and a little 
bit of the breast, and it didn’t look to me as 
if there was anything left on the plate. As it 
happened, neither of the other women cared 
for anything much but a cup of coffee.” 

“Spreadin’s is nice to set out to help in 
sickness,” commented Mrs. Letty. “If I get 
enough strawberries I thought I’d make some 

am.” 

They stopped to drink at the spring, a five- 
foot basin of solid rock with water gushing 
halfway up the sides. Above it where the 
cattle came to stand at noon the grass was 
close clipped and velvety, though underbrush 
and sprouts came close on three sides, and on 
the other the hill they sought lifted a green 
slope under sweeping locust trees. Locusts 
also shaded the spring, fanned the beaded 


The three of them clattered down the hill 
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coolness of its moist and mossy walls, and 
drooped above the shallow cress-filled stream 
that trickled away from it. 

Mrs. Letty would not linger long. The 
promise of that slope lured her like a beckon- 
ing hand. She set off up the hill and almost 
at once came upon a patch of tiny crimson 
berries hidden under their own leaves. 

“There is a mess of ’em,” she said exult- 
antly and set to work. 

Stooping to her task like a gleaner, she 
worked with a deft circular motion of gath- 
ering and with a practiced sweep back to her 
bucket that argued long experience in filling 
one. Steadily she forged ahead. 

On the other hand, Rachel Dean squatted 
comfortably to her task, and Mrs. Grantley 
swooped over the hill like a cowled witch, 
with her long fingers and darting eyes sweep- 
ing a wide swath on either side. They had 
almost filled their buckets when Rachel 
Dean, straightening herself for a moment’s 
rest, remarked suddenly, “I smell smoke.” 

“Smoke!” echoed Mrs. Grantley. She alone 
of the three had reached the hilltop, and as 
she spoke she stood up and laid a long hand 
above her eyes to look off across the val- 
ley. “Smoke,” she called again excitedly. “I 
reckon you do. Mr. Darling must be burning 
off. This whole pasture’s hemmed in with 
back fire, except a little place on the north. 
We've got to run for it.” 

Mrs. Letty looked aghast. “We can’t run 
with these buckets,” she said as if she were 
debating whether to save her life or her 
berries. 

Rachel Dean sat down flatly on a stone. 
“Well,” she announced cheerfully, “I couldn’t 
run ten yards in this heat. I guess I'll just die 
here and save my breath.” 

“Oh, it ain’t quite so bad as that, you 
know, Rachel,” Mrs. Grantley 
said tartly. “We could call for 
help. There’s a dozen men 
mindin’ the fire, but who 
wants to be found here? I 
don’t for one.” 

“Why, ‘it’s fruit from the 
vineyard,’” quoted Rachei 
with malicious good humor. 
“If you'll set your bucket 
down, Mrs. Grantley, I’ll eat 
thereof while I’m waiting for 
the fire to swallow me up. I 
don’t particularly care who 
sees me.” 

But Mrs. Letty rallied to 
the breach. “We ain’t agoing 
to leave you, Rachel,” she de- 
clared heartily. “I asked you 
here, and in a way you’re my 
company. I know what we can do; we'll just 
put you in the spring. There you'll be out of 
sight, and the fire can’t touch you, and you'll 
keep cool too.” 

“Ves, I expect I'll keep cool,” agreed 
Rachel, and her black eyes twinkled. “All 
right, anything to accommodate; but if you 
put me in there you'll have to come back and 
get me out.” 

The three of them clattered down the hill 
and hid their buckets in the rank green grass 
downstream. Then they came to the spring. 
Since the crevice where the brook trickled 
out was too narrow to admit Rachel’s body, 
they had to lower her from the top. Mrs. 
Grantley gripped one arm firmly in both 
hands, and Mrs. Letty the other. 

“You just slip your feet off the edge and 
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EW YEAR'S DAY is a holiday for 
everyone, and for young people it is 
a holiday within a holiday. From 
Christmas to early January all of us will be 
having our winter school vacation, and that 
will provide the leisure necessary to spend 
New Year’s. Day aright. In the midst of our 
winter holiday we shall find a date that, 
printed in red on the calendar, denotes a day 
of special meaning. Our joyful problem is 
how best to spend the Ist of January; how 
to interpret the first day of the new year so 
that all the other three hundred and sixty- 
four days will catch a certain radiance from 
the way we use it. 

The first day of January is the birthday 
of the year 1922. It is the day when everyone 
who shares in the precious gift of time may 
realize anew the sacred value and the thrill- 
ing uncertainty of that gift. For, like air and 
food, time is an essential ingredient in our 
earthly pilgrimage. Stop a moment and look 
at the clock, or take out your watch and 
reverently muse on the passing of the sec- 
onds, the minutes and the hours. Indeed, it 
is a thought saturated with legitimate senti- 
ment, this passing of the time that never can 
return. Some one likens it to pulling a string 
out of a great mystic storehouse. One minute 
and only one can we draw at a time. On we 
pull and pull, knowing but often forgetting 
that in the mystic chamber of time there is 
an end to our string. Some day it will stop; 
no one knows when. Therefore, on New 
Year’s Day, the birthday of a new year 
during which there will be hopes and sorrows 
and accomplishments, the natural thing is to 
make real to ourselves the sacredness of time. 
Let us not be morbid about it or work our- 
selves into a breathless intensity; but let us 
each deeply consider what it all means to him 
as the second hand ticks into minutes, and 
the minutes grow into hours, and the hours 
make up the days, and the days range them- 
selves into priceless fleeting years, and all 
becomes the past. : 

Reflective people agree with the poets and 
the sages, who never fail to dwell on the 
impermanence of life. “In my prosperity I 
said,” records a poet king, “I shall never be 
moved.” He was so sure of his days and of 
his years! Good things clustered round him 


IT IS RIGHT 
TO ENJOY 





as with youth’s happy confidence in his own 
powers he resolved to keep what he loved 
and to win still more; but experience brought 
the wholesome lesson that time glides fast 
and brings defeats. Without apology the 
wise man adds: “I gat me to my Lord right 
humbly.” That is something which every 
young person should indelibly secure—the 
sense of the transitoriness of all life, whether 
it is joyous or marked with pain. It is right 
to enjoy life. If we are unhappy something 
is. deeply wrong. We are born to spend 
blessed productive days, but we are not born 
to trifle with them, to toss them into the air 
like playful gilded balls. There is no single 
being who can truthfully say, “See how care- 
less I can be! Nothing can go wrong with 
me. I will not look at the clock or scan the 
calendar, for I shall never be moved.” The 
first good resolution we should all adopt on 
New Year’s Day is humbly to recognize that 
everything, including ourselves, flows on; to 
realize the certainty that we shall be moved, 
to feel a proper repugnance to the bovine 
materialism that lives on and on with no 
pensive or sensitive conviction that time is 
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on the wing, and to know 
that for young and old 
every day is a gracious, 
mysterious sort of loan. No, 
let us not be morbid, but let 
each one of us on New 
Year’s Day be full of gentle 
assurance touched with grat- 
itude that, though God gives 
us to-day and perhaps many 
days, He never tells us how 
many there shall be. With 
that refining thought we 
shall begin the year, doubly 
valuing the gift of time. 
New Year’s Day properly begins on New 
Year’s Eve. Tell your parents that, since it is 
vacation, no harm can come from sitting up 
to watch the new year in! Once in the year 
late to bed may, in sensitiveness to life’s 


THE OLD 
NEW ENGLAND 
WAY 





values, make you healthy, wealthy and wise! 
December 31 is a kind of red-letter night. 
How well I remember the old New England 
way! From ten o’clock to almost twelve we 
would be sleepy and perhaps would curl up 
on the sofa for a nap. Then we would hear a 
crisp crunching on the snow outside as godly 


Methodists and pious Baptists trudged the 


dark streets to attend the watch-night serv- 
ice. We would peer out and see their black 
huddled figures as with thoughtful tread they 
sought God’s house, there to give thanks for 
the days that were gone and to bind up the 
spirit for the new gift of time. Suddenly out 
of the dark the bells would ring, almost 
harshly reminding all slumberous folk that 
something important was being contracted. 


Tread softly and speak low, 
For the Old Year lies a-dying. 


The new year was ushered in with glad- 
ness and good resolutions; not by themselves 
did those ancestors of ours from whom we 
inherit the pious watch-night custom enter 
upon the precious gift of time. Silently they 
would sit at home or in church holding in 
their hands the Word of God, the great book 
of vision and programme. As the clock struck 
twelve they would let the book fall open, 
and then, like a Christian wizard, each would 
point a prophetic finger on the page without 
looking. The verse thus selected, they piously 
agreed, would be the guiding light for the 
new year. And so wherever we now live we 
have inherited from the sturdy original stock 
a sense of sober reckoning on New Year’s 
Eve. Yet with all that there should go natural 
friendly congratulations. Never be so 
serious that you lose the joy of the daily 
food of human nature. Keep the light 
touch; do not wear your good resolu- 
tions on your sleeve for daws to peck 
at. Be your New Year’s Day ever 
so rich in secret meaning, carry a 





drop, Rachel,” directed Mrs. Letty. “We'll 
— you down, and the water’ll break your 
1 ” 


Rachel dropped. There was a great splash; 
a waterspout shot from the crevice into the 
air and soaked her two companions. Out of 
the spray that set them coughing and splut- 
vy her sleek brown face peeped merrily at 
them. 

“T always did think I’d like to be a water 
bug,” she declared. “If I had more room I’d 
try to dart round a little.” 

But neither of her neighbors paid any heed 
to her pleasantry. 

“When the fire gets here you set down in 
the bottom of the spring,” Mrs. Letty com- 
manded. 

Rachel nodded. “When the time comes I'll 
set,” she agreed, “but I dread to.” 

Mrs. Grantley was tying on her bonnet 


more firmly. “We haven’t got any time to 
waste, Mrs. Gibson.” 

“No, we haven’t,” said Mrs. Letty reluc- 
tantly. “I hate to leave you, Rachel, but 
you'll do fine where you are at. We'll be back 
as soon as everything is over with. Come on, 
Mrs. Grantley,” and the two set off, Mrs. 
Letty at a short-legged but astonishingly 
swift trot; Mrs. Grantley at a long, bound- 
ing lope. 

Rachel Dean, watching them, shook her 
fat sides in hearty laughter. Then she settled 
herself to wait for the fire. It was slow in 
coming. Only the mat of dry grass above the 
new spring growth was burning, and the 
flourishing green beneath acted as a check on 
it. When the blaze finally topped the hill it 
was advancing in a little flicker of flame, 
fluttering from dry blade to seed stalk, and 
dying in a little curl of smoke only to spring 
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smiling face and a whole- 
some handclasp. As you go 
about on January 1 square 
your shoulders and hold 
your head high, and wel- 
come a new world with new 
gladness and charity. For 
what are all our resolutions 
worth, and what can all our 
sober midnight preparations 
really effect, unless we ac- 
quire the gentle touch and 
greet the new year with a 
cheer. 

’ We intend, you and I, to 
make this January 1 count 
for something. Bear with me for a little 
longer. We must be serious together, how- 
ever briefly, planning how each one sepa- 
rately should use this birthday of the new 
year. We should spend part of it in social 
life, of course; in household duties, yes; in 
sleeping a little later, which, considering the 
midnight hour, may be excused; in coasting 
if we live in frosty lands; or in climbing a 
leafy mountain if our lot is ‘cast on the 
Pacific slope. One thing I do require of you 
and of myself: on New Year’s Day each of 
us should spend one hour alone. A wise man 
once said, “Early learn the habit of detach- 
ment.” Learn all alone to be happy and 
productively thoughtful without one bit of 
queerness. 

Be good company for yourself. Enrich the 
solitary hour with clear-eyed speculations 
and generous social projects. No one assur- 
edly is an effective tool in the community 
who does not sharpen himself on the whet- 
stone of solitude. 

So, then, sometime during January 1 you 
and I are going to have a little time alone. 
Preferably it will be out of doors, where, 
lubricated with fresh air, the mind works 
clearest and ‘cleanest. Let us pretend that 
last night our finger fell not on one text but 


“WHAT DO 
YOU WANT ME 
TO DO?” 





on two, and that good fortune brought tor 
our guiding new-year light two Christian 
questions. One of them is Christ’s query, 
“What do you want?” And the other is 
Paul’s query of Christ, “What do You want 
me to do?” I purposely change the “wilt’s” 
into our modern use, for the Lord of Life 
would not say to you to-day, “What wilt 
thou?” On January 1, 1922, He says, “What 
do you want?” just as the modern believer 
on this great day looks up and asks with 
reverent intimacy, Lord, what do You want 
me to do? 

What do you want? That is the radi- 
ant demand which comes down from 
Almightiness into the human heart on 
New Year’s Day. Listen! On the day 
when we sensitize ourselves to true 
values by winnowing out the 
grain of life the all-giving, 
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all-loving God asks of each of us: What do 
you want? As you walk along by yourself on 
New Year’s Day settle that question first of all. 
Never allow yourself for one moving moment 
to be without a vision and without a pro- 
gramme. Consider the pathos of lives lived by 
days and years without a goal. Bereft of pur- 
pose, what pilgrimage can be replete with 
either happiness or fruitage? Settle it now as 
the blessed question resounds on New Year’s 
Day: What do you want? What do you 
want? No one can pretend to answer that 
question for you. It must be settled between 
you and the Divine Questioner. Only remem- 
ber that in those private communings you 
have the right to be absolutely and simply 
yourself. When you are alone, put on no airs. 
Do not cloud communion with false pride 
or false humility. Settle it simply and alone 
with your Omnipotent Companion. Tell 
without flinching all the miserable things you 
want or have wanted; acknowledge your 
second-rate desires. Beneath that all-seeing 
gaze do not try to hide shoddy hopes and 


THE HABIT OF 
SECRET 
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cheap ambitions. Tell them all, and as you 
tell them observe just how second-rate they 
are. 

At the end of that patient and purifying 
process you will discover that you are a hero 
or a heroine in so far as what you really 
want exalts you. On New Year’s Day you 
will discover that you want the unpurchas- 
able things, the things that come only as gra- 
cious gifts and after lifelong struggle. You 
will find that you want, not to get and not 
to have, but most of all to be. 

As we commune alone on New Year’s Day 
the question our Great Companion puts to 
us will usher.in a question that we put to 
Him. What I want is power to serve; my 
destiny resolves itself in duty. My time, un- 
certain always, whether it is short or decades 


Jong, is useful only as I dedicate it to the 


common good. Deeply I discover, and, oh, 
what a delicious and refreshing surprise it is, 
that I am not altogether selfish after all. I 
am not the petty and pettish sport of vulgar 
wishes; but my true self cries out in answer: 
Not what I want to do, but what You have 
for me to do. 

The real question for all real people on 
New Year’s Day must ever be: Lord, what 
do You want me to do? 

What the answer is you alone will know, 
and only you will need to know. For each of 
us there is a vocation. Before each communer 
there opens out a career. Into the listening 
ear the voice of love and power pours burn- 
ing messages of service. It matters not where 
you are; it matters only what you are. It 
matters little what honest task you do; it 
matters much how gallantly you do it. But 
deeper than all lies the habit of secret com- 
munion itself, in which the Great Companion 
will whisper separate messages to each of us. 
Stripped of second-rateness and selfishness 
and with a smile of friendship, we look up 
on the first day of the new year and ask 
the greatest human question: Lord, what do 
You want me to do? It is the query that 
Almightiness expects of his sons and daugh- 
ters, who by inheritance will to be about their 
Father’s business. By asking that question as 
we walk along alone we shall have begun 
1922 aright. No smaller quest can launch us 
forward into the great gift of time. And our 
share in answering that great question will 
make our new year great. 





fitfully up again. Following it negligently 
was. a little group of men coming down 
toward the branch. 

“O boy!” called a young voice. “Look at 
the berries.” 

“Some one must have got scared out by 
the fire,” said another. 

“Too bad we don’t know who to thank.” 

Rachel Dean, peering out through the 
crevice that opened for the trickling stream, 
saw them dipping their hands generously 
into the buckets. For a moment she thought 
Phil Darling’s eyes were looking straight into 
hers, and she dodged back and held her 
breath; but after waiting a little she decided 
she had been mistaken. 

“Let’s go up to the spring and get a cool 
drink,” one of the men said presently and 
started forward as he spoke. 

But Phil Darling, who seemed to be in 


charge of the squad, suddenly remembered 
his duty. “There isn’t time,” he remonstrated. 
“The wind is rising, and that fire is drawing 
steadily toward Jim Leeds’s fence. You fel- 
lows run over and look after it there, will 
you?” 

Mrs. Dean, hearing the crunch of feet pass 
her retreat, settled herself in relief. The fire 
had gone on, and soon Mrs. Grantley and 
Mrs. Letty would come to set her free. Then 
the slanting sun would dry her skirts and 
warm the numbness out of her chilled limbs. 
She was just wondering how many berries 
the men had taken when something seemed 
suddenly to shut out the light from above, 
and, looking up to see if the sky was overcast, 
she saw Phil Darling smiling down at her 
impishly. 

“Tf you take to water the first warm day 
in May, Mrs. Dean,” he said reprovingly, 
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“how do you expect to get through the hot 
weather of July and August ?” 

In spite of her numbness Rachel’s jolly 
laugh agitated the spring. “You get out,” 
she told him. “I ain’t here for comfort.” 

“Well, then,” said Phil, thrusting his hands 
meditatively deep into his pockets, “maybe 
you have been left behind by a gang of 
crooks.” 

“Maybe,” agreed Rachel. Again the water 
agitated to ber chuckle, and Phil joined her 
whole-heartedly. 

“Mrs. Dean,” he said persuasively, “I have 
fought and bled with your son Andy Junior 
since the first reader. At times I can be 
trusted. Now what is the big idea?” 

And Rachel, thus beguiled, told the story 
of the afternoon. When she had finished Phil 
took out his knife and began to work on a 
tough sapling near by. 

“So they are coming to rescue you, are 
they ?” he said with a lurking crinkle of mis- 
chief round his mouth. “Well, I'll beat them 
to that! But we'll leave ’em a note, Mrs. 
Dean, something for them to think about.” 

He smiled with joyful anticipation. “I do 
know!” he mimicked Mrs. Letty and wiped 
imaginary tears from Mrs. Grantley’s eyes. 

“Oh, it will be worth seeing,” he exclaimed. 
“Dixie is good at riming; I'll get her to write 
your epitaph.” 

“How’'ll you get me out?” inquired Rachel. 

“Never mind,” Phil told her. “I'll do it; 
then I’ll take you to my house for some dry 
clothes. My horse and buggy are just outside 
the fence.” 

“You haven’t got anything in your house 
big enough for me to wear unless it’s a 
sheet,” said Rachel. “You’d better take me 
home.” 

But Phil shook his head positively. “Not 
now; I haven’t time. I’ve got to get back 
here with your last message. Dixie’ll fix you 
up with a couple of her bungalow aprons. 
One before and one behind will do the trick.” 

Pleading was. useless, and Rachel agreed. 
Any change from her present chilly quarters 
seemed most welcome, and when after a 
period of prying and pulling she stood pant- 
ing on dry land once more she was quite 
willing to be tucked into Phil’s buggy and 
driven away to the ministering hands of 
Dixie, Phil’s young wife. 


It was late afternoon when Mrs. Letty, 
with a coil of rope on her arm and sundry 
other implements of rescue round her person, 
came alone up the path to the spring. Mrs. 
Grantley had “crawfished.” 

“Company nothing!” said Mrs. Letty to 
herself. “She didn’t no more have company 
than I’ve got company. She just played off 
on me to keep from coming back. But I’ve 
got to pull Rachel out of that water if it 
takes me till doomsday. I s’pose if she gets 
her death o’ cold Mrs. Grantley will go set 
up with her and eat strawberry shortcake.” 

Thinking thus grimly, Mrs. Letty came to 
the edge of the open space round the spring 
and called Rachel’s name. There was no re- 
sponse. 

“T’ll bet she’s asleep,” thought the rescuer 
indignantly and strode militantly forward. 
But when she reached the edge of the rock 
basin and looked down it was empty. “I do 
know!” she. exclaimed, round-eyed, and a 
clump of sassafras near by shook mirthfully. 

Then she caught sight of a scrap of paper 
fluttering from a locust bough above the 
spring and, tearing it off, held it in front of 
her. It was covered with spidery tracery as 
mutch like tiny claw tracks-as letters. She 
read: 

My friends had forsaken and left me to drown, 

oi’ “ene it was small, and I wouldn't go 


My flesh was a burden; the day it was hot; 
But the sparkling clear water I sat in was not. 


I thought of my husband and children so dear 
And sadly of those who deserted me here, 

And all the small voices from ripple and tree 
Seemed strangely somehow to be calling to me. 


A dragon fly hovered up over my head; 
“Come sport with the minnows,” a fish baby said. 
So coo! was the spring and so warm was the day, 
I turned to a tadpole and darted away. 


“I do know!” exclaimed Mrs. Letty a 
second time, and again the sassafras thicket 
shivered. 

She was rather pale, and beads of perspira- 
tion glistened on her face, but as she studied 
the paper a grudging twinkle came into her 
eyes. 

“Somebody thinks they’re smart,” she 
commented aloud, “but thank goodness it 
wasn’t Jim Leeds or any of Chesters’ men- 
folks. They haven’t got the wit to get this 
up.” 

She tucked the paper into her pocket and 
stepped determinedly off downstream to 
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where they had hidden the buckets. That 
she found them despoiled of two thirds of 
their contents she made known only with a 
little rueful cluck of her tongue. After a 
moment’s deliberation she picked up Mrs. 
Grantley’s bucket and emptied it into her 
own. 

“She’s got no right to ’em,” she reasoned, 
“as long as she didn’t have nerve to come 
back. ‘To the victor belong the spiles,’ it says 
in-the kids’ copy books, and I reckon I come 






Nancy Rockhill brought with them 

when they emigrated from Maryland to 
Indiana and from there to Illinois was Emir, 
a beautiful chestnut three-year-old. His dam, 
a favorite horse of Nancy’s grandfather, 
Colonel Wylie of Oak Crest, Maryland, had 
died when he was only a few days old, and 
the colonel had given him to Nancy as a 
mark of special favor. She herself cared for 
the little orphan colt, and he remained faith- 
ful to her as long as he lived. 

Emir had a strain of Arab blood; he was 
a descendant of Ayesha, a_ thoroughbred 
mare with a track record, that Colonel Wylie 
owned in the gay, horse-racing days that pre- 
ceded the Revolutionary War. His handsome 
head, arched neck and well-formed legs gave 
dignity and grace even to the labors to which 
the Rockhills were compelled to put him. 
Admirers of the horse made large offers for 
him, but he became so much a part of the 
family that the Rockhills, although they 
would have been able to use the money to 
good advantage, could not bring themselves 
to part with him. 

In those early days horse thieves plied their 
trade with great impunity in the Middle 
West. That Emir escaped them so long was 
probably owing to the fact that the Rock- 
hills settled on land in Illinois that was far 
from other settlers and that strangers seldom 
frequented. The principal events of the year 
were the two trips that they made, one in 
the spring and the other in the autumn, to 
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as near bein’ that as the next one; only these 


- berries ain’t spiled to hurt.” 


Then she picked up the third bucket. “As 
long as Rachel’s gone and left hers, I might 
as well take them too,” she said. “I guess she 
hasn’t got any use for ’em,” she ended airily, 
“now that she’s a tadpole.” 

With a rosily heaped pail in one hand and 
the two empty ones clanking in the other, 
she scurried jubilantly up the path, and Phil 
Darling stepped out from the sassafras 


EMIR'S 


among the people at the mill and at the trad- 
ing post. William Rockhill’s vanity was grat- 
ified to have the horse praised, and it gave 
him something pleasant to relate to his wife, 
who had been unable to go with him. 

One morning toward: the last of Novem- 
ber, a few weeks after he had returned, Emir 
was missing from the stable. There was only 
one conclusion to draw: the horse had been 
stolen. Fortune had favored the thief; a light 
fall of snow had completely covered all 
tracks and nade it impossible for anyone to 
follow his trai). 

That day and many days that followed 
were sad ones for the entire family. William 
Rockhill rode scores of miles to make in- 
quiries, but he could find no trace of the 
thief. In those days horse thieves usually 
joined forces and formed well-organized 
gangs, the members of which by acting in 
unison could place a horse beyond recovery 
in a very short time. The various members 
of the gang lived perhaps a night’s ride apart 
in a course across the country. By riding a 
stolen horse only at night the thief could 
easily get dway from the zone of danger. 
During the day he always kept in hiding at 
one of the coverts on the course. 

The Rockhill children greatly mourned the 
loss of the gentle friend on whose back they 
had learned to ride. Though their mother did 
not show her feeling, she probably felt the 
loss the most keenly of them all, for she had 
taken care of Emir when he was a colt and 
had trained him to the saddle. Moreover, 





The boy opened his eyes, stared blankly a moment and then closed them 


the nearest mill and trading post, at Attica, 
on the Wabash River, Indiana. There they 
bartered their produce for household and 
farm necessaries and had their grain ground 
for their flour supply of the next six months. 

They had never driven Emir to Attica until 
the autumn of 1836, when a distemper made 
all the horses except the chestnut and one 
other unfit to draw a load so great a distance. 

Of course Emir excited general admiration 


his loss was the breaking of another bond 
that connected her with her dear old home 
in Maryland. Once her husband awoke in 
the night and found her sitting in front of the 
fire with a shawl over her head to muffle 
the sobs that for the sake of her family she 
had kept back during the day. 

Heavy snows came in the first week of 
December that year, and a fortnight of cold 
weather followed. On Sunday morning, the 
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thicket and gravely lifted his cap and bowed 
to her receding back. 

“*To the victor belong the spoils,’” he said 
softly. “I’d tell a man! I take off my hat to 
you, Mrs. Letty.” 

But the victor knew nothing of that. Keen 
pride in the day’s work shone in her round 
blue eyes. There would be another shortcake 
for Lance and the kids and, if the need 
should arise, there would be strawberry jam 
to set out to help in sickness. 


RETURN 
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eighteenth of the month, the weather began 
to moderate; by noon it was unseasonably 
warm, and the snow had begun to melt 
rapidly, The springlike temperature continued 
throughout Monday, and early on Tuesday 
morning it began to rain. By three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the rain ceased, every- 
thing was soaked with water. 

The snow that still remained unmelted had 
mixed with the rain water and had formed 
a slush that covered the ground several inches 
deep. The river that flowed through the 
Rockhill land had overflowed its western 
bank, and spread out across a slough that 
covered a wide expanse of land on the side 
opposite the house. From a sluggish prairie 
stream the river had become a rushing tor- 
rent. 

For perhaps half an hour after the rain 
ceased to fall the air was almost balmy, more 
suggestive of early spring than of winter. 
Then an ominous black cloud suddenly ap- 
peared in the west and advanced rapidly. As 
it came it spread out over the sky and turned 
the winter twilight into darkness. It brought 
wind, and the roar of it became louder and 
louder. The full force of the blast struck 
with a suddenness that was overwhelming. 
The icy gusts congealed every particle of 
moisture in the air. In a few minutes the 
temperature fell from above freezing to sev- 
eral degrees below zero. As if by magic the 
water and slush that covered the ground be- 
came a sheet of ice. 

That evening when William Rockhill came 
into the house after caring for the stock he 
said that the ice was thick enough to bear 
a horse. He had been out in the rain earlier 
in the day, and now his greatcoat was as 
stiff as a board, and he had to stand in front 
of the fire before he could get out of it. 

The wind was almost a hurricane now; it 
shrieked round the little log house at the 
edge of the timber, roared in the chimney 
and searched out every crevice to pour in its 
icy blasts. At the end of the room farthest 
from the fire the air was freezing cold. 

After supper, which for the sake of com- 
fort was eaten on the hearth in front of the 
fire, the two older children brought out nuts 
to crack, and their father drew up the home- 
made high-backed settle, in which he and his 
wife could sit with comparative comfort, for 
they faced a rousing fire, and their backs 
were protected against the cold in the rear of 
the room. 

They were sitting there talking to each 
other and listening to the shrill cry of the 
wind when suddenly Nancy sprang to her 
feet with a look of. astonishment. 

“Listen!” she cried. “I heard Emir neigh!” 

“Probably it was one of the horses in the 
stable,” replied her husband soothingly, for 
he understood how much she had grieved 
over the loss of Emir. 

“No! I know it was Emir. There it is 
again!” she exclaimed. 

“T don’t hear anything except the wind,” 
William said after he had listened for a few 
moments. 

Without waiting to say more, Nancy threw 
a shawl round her shoulders and started 
toward the door. 

“Wait a minute,” said her husband, and, 
leaving his seat, he took down his own coat 
and his wife’s. “If you feel that way about 
it, ll go with you. But first you must 
wrap up.” 

She put on her coat and turned to the 
door; and her husband, after pausing to tell 
the children that they would return in a few 
minutes, followed her out into the icy black- 
ness, They stood a moment just outside, 
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thinking that they should be able to see 
better when their eyes became accustomed 
to the change from the lighted room; but 
not a star could they see in the overcast sky. 

Feeling their way, they started toward the 
leeward side of the house. Suddenly Nancy 
grasped her husband’s arm. From the west, 
borne on the hurrying wind, came the faint 
neigh of a horse. 

“Tt is Emir!” Nancy cried exultantly. 

“Tt surely is a horse,” said William, “but 
I don’t think that it can be Emir.” 

“O William, it is! I know his neigh too 
well! There it is again!” 

“But if it is Emir, why doesn’t he come to 
the house?” asked William after listening a 
moment. “He must be alone; no thief would 
come so near the house with him.” 

“The sound comes from the river,” she said 
anxiously. “He may have tried 
to cross on the ice and broken 
through. I’m going to get him!” 

As she spoke she started for- 
ward, but her husband caught 
her arm and held her. “Don’t 
get excited,” he said. “If Emir 
or any other horse is in the 
river, we'll have a hard time to 
get him out. Wait here while I 
go back to the house for a lan- 
tern.” 

A few minutes later when he 
rejoined her he had a rope and 
an axe as well as the tin candle 
lantern. By the feeble rays of 
light from the candle they made 
their way over the slippery ice 
and down to the bank of the river. All the 
time the horse’s neighing guided them on. 

At the point where they came to the river 
the bank was high, and there was no over- 
flow, as there had been at the opposite bank 
where the slough lay. William and Nancy 
had been picking their way through the trees 
that lined the river, and when they came 
out into the full fury of the wind they 
shrank from it and for a moment stood with 
their backs to the icy blast. 

The horse had evidently caught a glimpse 
of the light, for he began to neigh more fran- 
tically. And now William and Nancy could 
hear a noise that sounded like the crunch of 
breaking ice, as if the animal were struggling 
to get out of a hole, but the sound came 
from some distance out in the slough beyond 
the river. 

Apparently there was no way to get across 
the main current to rescue him. The more 
quiet waters of the slough were doubtless 
frozen sufficiently to bear the weight of a 
man, but it did not seem possible that in so 
short a time the stream could be frozen more 
than a few feet from the shore. 

Holding the axe in one hand and carrying 
the lantern, shielded with the skirt of his 
greatcoat, in the other, William cautiously 
felt his way out on the new ice. Stopping 
and uncovering his lantern for a moment, he 
sounded the ice with his axe, then took a 
step forward and sounded it again. 

Meanwhile Nancy, watching expectantly 
for each flash of the light, forgot about the 
horse in her anxiety for her husband; and 
as he advanced farther and farther across the 
stream her alarm increased. His shout of 
triumph startled her; she could hardly be- 
lieve that he had not broken through the ice, 
until he came hurrying back and shouted 
that the stream, which a few hours before 
had been a swollen current, was now safely 


frozen over. 


They crossed together, and, guided by the 
insistent neighing of the horse, which had 
not ceased his clamor since he first spied the 
light, they slowly advanced across the slough. 
The wind buffeted them mercilessly, and they 
stumbled through’ the branches of partly sub- 
merged willows, but at last they distin- 
guished a dim shape directly ahead. 

William raised the lantern, and, peering 
into the darkness, they saw the horse. It was 
Emir, standing with eyes and nostrils dilated 
in anticipation. He was waiting for them! 
Though he had not broken through the sur- 
face, the pulverized ice that he had pawed 
up with his iron-shod hoofs lay round him 
like a bank of freshly fallen snow. 

With a low cry of delight Nancy rushed to 
him and flung her arms impulsively round 
him, and Emir at once arched his neck and 
gently nibbled at her hood in a manner that 
plainly expressed his affection. 





Nancy was so busy telling Emir how much 
she had missed him that at first she did not 
see why he was staying in the spot where 
he had pawed the ice. But by the light of the 
lantern William had seen a dark huddled 
mass partly covered with ice flakes lying a 
few feet away. He bent down to examine it 
more closely and discovered that it was the 
body of a man who had evidently been over- 
come with cold and fallen from his saddle. 
Emir, gentleman that he was, had been too 
faithful to shirk the trust even of an un- 
known rider, and had stood by. 

William’s exclamation of astonishment at 
his discovery attracted Nancy’s attention. 
She ran to him just as he was holding the 
light to see the rider’s face. It was that of a 
boy who could not be more than eighteen 
years old. William shook him, and the boy 
opened his eyes, stared blankly 
a moment and then closed 
them. “Leave me alone,” he 
muttered. 

William Rockhill knew what 
to do. He took his knife from 
his pocket, cut a stout willow 
switch and handed it to his 
wife. Then he cut away the 
buttons from the boy’s stiffly 
frozen greatcoat and pulled the 
garment off. He lifted the boy 
to his feet, told Nancy not to 
spare the whip and, half carry- 
ing, half dragging the lad, 
started back toward the river. 
Behind him came Nancy, wield- 
ing the switch against the boy’s 
back. Behind her came Emir with his nose 
almost against her shoulder. At first the boy 
scarcely felt the sharp cuts of the whip, and 
his only protest was a torpid, “Leave me 
alone.” But when his blood began to cir- 
culate more freely he became more vehement. 
By the time they had crossed the stream 
and had gained the shelter of the woods he 
was alternately shrieking in anger and beg- 
ging for mercy. Presently he even began to 
take stumbling steps. At last the strange 
procession reached the house. The children 
had heard them coming and had rushed to 
the door, where they stood in a shivering 
group silhouetted against the light from the 
fireplace. 

All of the skill in pioneer nursing for which 
Nancy Rockhill was justly famed was ex- 
pended during the next few days in saving 
the boy’s life and limbs. Slowly under her 
constant care he recovered from the effects of 
the terrible exposure. 

Gradually and without questioning the 
story of his life came out. His name was 
Frank Held, and he had been born in an 
Ohio River town. When he was five years 
old his parents had died of smallpox, and 
he was left destitute and without friends or 
relatives. He was “bound out” to a carpenter 
who treated him brutally, and at the age of 
fourteen he ran away. Since then he had 
been wandering from place to place. The 
previous autumn he had been working in the 
mill at Attica, where he had struck up an 
unfortunate acquaintance with a member of 
a horse-stealing gang that operated across 
Illinois to St. Louis. 

He had seen Emir when William Rockhill 
drove to the trading post and a short time 
later had been induced to steal the horse. 
He had run under cover to St. Louis, but 
either he had conceived a genuine admiration 
for Emir and dreaded to turn him over to 
an unknown master or those nights that he 
had spent in lonely riding from one covert 
to the next had worked a change in his char- 
acter. Instead of turning the horse over to 
the gang at St. Louis, he determined to re- 
turn him to the rightful owners. Riding by 
night again and by day hiding in the deep 
woods, he had worked his way back to the 
north, and had almost reached his destination 
when, exhausted and half frozen, he slipped 
from the saddle. 

Frank Held made a good man. For several 
years he lived at the Rockhills’; then he 
married and bought a farm of his own, and 
to-day his grandchildren and great-grand- 
children are among the most respected people 
in Champaign County. 

In the histories of Illingis many accounts 
are given of the sudden change of December 
20, 1836; but to the Rockhill family it was 
always known as the day when Emir, their 
pride and pet, returned to his home. 
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Ask Us Now 


This test will delight you 


Again we offer, and urge you to accept, 
this new teeth-cleaning method. 

Millions now employ it. Leading den- 
tists, nearly all the world over, are urging 
its adoption. The results are visible in 
whiter teeth wherever you look today. 


Bring them to your people. 


The war on film 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. That is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. And brushing methods of the 
past did not effectively combat it. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Then night and day it may do serious 
damage. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Very few people have escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 


Two film combatants 


Now two combatants have been found. 


Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. 

A new-day tooth paste has been created, 
and these two film combatants are em- 


- bodied in it. The paste is called Pepsodent. 


Now every time you brush your teeth 
you can fight those film-coats in these 
effective ways. 


Also starch and acids 


Another tooth enemy is starch. It also 
clings to teeth, and in fermenting it forms 
acids. 

To fight it Nature puts a starch digest- 
ant in saliva. She also puts alkalis there 
to neutralize the acids. 

Pepsodent multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. It multiplies the alkalis. Thus these 
teeth-protecting forces, twice a day, are 
much increased. 


They must be done 


These things must be done. Teeth with 
film or starch or acids are not white or 
clean or safe. You know yourself, no doubt, 
that old tooth-brushing methods are in- 
adequate. 

See what the new way does. 

Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


Pepsadeént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects, 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 


A few days will tell 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


Do this now. The effects will delight 
you and lead to constant delights. To 
all in your home they may bring new 
beauty, new protection for the teeth. 





10-Day Tube Free *” 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 471, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Meunt Everest from below the tip of 
the Rongbuk Glacier 


FACT AND COMMENT 


WHAT SHALL WE WRITE on the fair new 
page called 1922? Can we not make it a 
record of golden deeds? 


Some Hearts resemble Little Pools that are 
Just large enough to mirror One Dear Star. 


IN BEGINNING the new year remember 
that he who does not do his best has no right 
to say that opportunity has not come to him. 


PIPPIN is an Anglicized form of the medi- 
eval French word pépin, which means seed 
or seedling. When an apple lover of the dark 
ages produced a new variety he called it such- 
and-such a pépin. It is said that there is no 
apple stock that is more than four hundred 
years old, though the statement would be hard 
to prove. A Yorkshire pippin must be very 
old, and a pearmain may have descended 
from the days of the Romans. 


WE NEED STANDARD road signs. If a 
motorist sees a red triangle or a green circle 
or a yellow square, he should know automat- 
ically what it means. Most of those who use 
the roads obey cheerfully instructions that 
are clear. The “silent sentry” and the painted 
division line round curves have done a great 
deal to regulate traffic. Now let us have clear 
symbols for school, railway crossing, under- 
pass, crossroads, double corners and steep 
hills. 


AMERICAN WOMEN seldom stock their 
linen cupboards as their European cousins do. 
They lay in a store for the year rather than 
for a lifetime and take advantage of the Jan- 
uary “white sales” to replenish the supply. 
Though ‘linen sheets, pillow slips and towel- 
ing may be thought of as luxuries, even the 
woman of modest purse can find comfort in 
knowing that linen wears so much better 
than cotton that it remains a source of satis- 
faction and pride long after the cotton has 
become nothing but rags. 


MUSICAL ABILITY in a child can be well 
judged by testing five faculties: the sense of 
pitch, which is the ability to discriminate 
between higher and lower tones; the sense 
of time or rhythm; the sense of consonance, 
which is the ability to tell what is more 
pleasing and what is less pleasing ; the sense of 
intensity ; and musical memory, or the ability 
to remember a number of tones from hearing 
them once. Those qualifications are probably 
in large measure inherited, for very young 
children sometimes have them. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND PROTES- 
TANTS have fixed Easter by the Gregorian 
calendar, but the Greek Church and its com- 
municants have held to the Julian. Of late 
years the inconvenience of an Easter that can 
fall on any one of thirty-five dates has led 
people to propose either to make it a fixed 
festival or greatly to restrict the range of its 
possible incidence. The Vatican announces a 
conference of astronomers to take place in 
Rome next April with the object of reform- 
ing the ecclesiastical calendar and fixing 
Easter. 


SEVEN KINDS OF PAVING appear in a 
new two-mile-and-a-half stretch of road near 
Springfield, Illinois. State and national engi- 
neers have been making numerous daily ob- 
servations to measure the effect of heat, cold, 
moisture and traffic on the surface of the 
road and the subgrade. When the test is com- 
pleted some months hence a battery of motor 
trucks carrying increasingly heavy loads will 
be driven over the road until it breaks down. 
The information gained will result in more 
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scientific road building and a consequent 
saving of many times the cost of the experi- 


ment. 
eg 


CLIMBING MOUNT EVEREST 


HE expedition that last May set forth 
from Darjeeling in India to climb Mount 
Everest, the highest mountain in the 
world, has gone into winter quarters, after a 


‘ successful season spent in reconnoitring all 


the possible approaches to the summit. The 
natural approach to the mountain from the 
south is barred by the hostility of the Nep- 
alese, who will not permit any party of for- 
eigners to cross their territory. The explorers 
had therefore to follow a difficult and round- 
about road through Sikkim and the Chumbi 
Valley into Tibet and then westward over 
the Tibetan highlands to Tingri Dzong, the 
first base of the expedition. They got through 
finally, though not until one of the members 
of the party, Dr. Kellas, had died of moun- 
tain dysentery, and another, Mr. Raeburn, 
had broken down and been sent back into 
Sikkim. 

The explorers have spent four or five 
months circling the tremendous peak of Ev- 
erest, trying every glacier and every valley 
in search of a practicable way of ascent. 
They found the mountain wall on the north 
and west so precipitous as to be quite un- 
scalable. Toward the northeast a long shoul- 
der stretches out toward the valley of the 
Arun River; that seems to the leaders of 
the party to offer by far the best, perhaps the 
only possible, road to the summit. After try- 
ing in vain to find a way up the Rongbuk 
Valley to that shoulder, Colonel Howard- 
Bury, who was then in charge of the expe- 
dition, moved the base to Kharta, which is 
almost due east of the peak of Everest. From 
that point the mountaineers made some hope- 
ful reconnoissances. They climbed to a height 
of some twenty-three thousand feet and saw 
nothing impracticable ahead. They were then 
within two miles of the summit. But they 
were assailed by frightful gales and biting 
cold. It is a question whether human beings 
can resist the icy storms that sweep across 
those naked ranges nearly five miles above 
the sea. 

The climb will be undertaken systemati- 
cally next spring. There will be frequent 
camps established along the northeast shoul- 
der of the mountain, and every effort will be 
made to reduce to a minimum the exposure 
and the danger that the climbers must face. 
There is a good chance of success; but suc- 
cess is not certain. No one who has not faced 
the difficulties of Alpine climbing on a peak 
almost twice the height of the Alps can imag- 
ine what they are. 

The expedition has found the Tibetans 
kindly and well disposed. It has taken nu- 
merous remarkable photographs of the region, 
one of which our readers-will see at the head 
of this page. 
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GOOD WILL AND PUBLICITY 


HEN the history of this era is written 
great emphasis will be laid upon the 
“striking difference between the general 
tone of the conference at Washington and its 
surroundings and the tone and surroundings 
of the conference at Versailles. Of course the 
conditions under which the two meetings 
were held account for much of the difference. 
At Versailles the grim conditions of a war 
suspended by a truce had to be met. Now the 
object is to find a means to avoid war. Then 
more than one nation was trying to get all it 
could for itself out of the wreck of Europe. 
Now the problem is to find out how much 
each nation will give up for the general ben- 
efit of the world. 

But beyond and beneath those conditions 
one fact stands out, of which we are dimly 
conscious, but which we rarely consider; 
namely, the good will and generous spirit 
that originated this conference, and that have 
continued to pervade it. There was something 
autocratic in the leaders of the Allies’ assum- 
ing the power not only to lay down and en- 
force the terms of peace, which was their 
right, but also to redraw the map of Europe 
and to reorganize the world. What they did 
attracted universal attention. It inspired some 
of us with hopes of an idealistic future, others 
with anxiety, still others with hostility and 
resentment. Decisions were made behind 
closed doors. Curiosity to learn what was 
going on, which was legitimate and justified, 
was met with rebuffs. The correspondents of 
the newspapers hovered round the doors but 
could learn nothing definite. There were ru- 
mors, but nothing sure until all was over. As 


a matter of fact, the conditions required some 
reticence and secrecy, and perhaps there was 
no more of them than was necessary. 

But there was no such need in the Wash- 
ington conference, and how widely different 
the atmosphere has been! In the first place, 
the delegates did not assemble of their own 
motion. with a grim determination to exact 
hard terms from a conquered foe: they met 
for friendly discussion and gentlemanly agree- 
ment. Before they met, some timoreus souls 
wanted an assurance that the proceedings 
should be public and not behind locked doors. 
That assurance was not given, and it turns 
out that it was not needed. Neither our own 
delegates nor our visitors have urged that any 
of the work should be secret. They have met 
the journalists frankly, have explained their 
respective positions and the reasons for them 
and done everything in such universally good 
humor and with such an absence of irritat- 
ing controversy that they have one and all 
inspired the American people with friendli- 
ness and sympathy toward every one of the 
participating nations. 

Of course not all the transactions of the 
conference are carried on in open meeting. 
Committees, and sometimes the conference 
itself, must have sittings to which the public 
is not admitted; any other course would 
delay progress. But the public is quickly in- 
formed when a decision has been reached, and 
sometimes, when differences of opinion are 
preventing prompt action, it is informed what 
the differences are and on what they rest. So 
there is enough of publicity and not too much 
of it, and the result is prevailing good will, 
lively public interest, and broad sympathy 
and good wishes for the success of the con- 
ference. 
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WALKING WITH EYES AND EARS 


E all walk with our feet, and some of 

us walk with our eyes and ears. Mere 

walking with the feet is a splendid 
exhilaration. “Give me health and a day and 
I will make the pomp of emperors ridicu- 
lous.” Ten long miles over hill and valley, 
with the wild brush of an autumn wind, 
make the cheeks and the spirit glow until the 
whole. of life seems an ample region of con- 
tentment. 

But the exhilaration of walking with eyes 
and ears is far beyond the pleasure of walk- 
ing with the muscles alone. What a rich and 
pregnant sentence is that of Théophile Gau- 
tier: “I am a man for whom the visible world 
exists.” How fully it suggests a man whose 
eyes and thoughts are open to the quick suc- 
cession of images and impressions, who finds 
endless pleasure in the shifting spectacle of 
animate and inanimate nature, and who can 
never be bored or wearied so long as he can 
forget himself in the quivering intensity of 
diversion with which the visible world pro- 
vides him. 

Take the walk in city streets. Some persons 
pass hastily, as if their eyes were shut and 
their souls fastened to a tormenting or en- 
chanting vision within. Some unthread most 
curious matter from the Babel of sounds. 
Others are enraptured with the bright, con- 
trasted stream of color that flows round 
them. Others are alive every moment to the 
faces—faces quite unknown, yet revealing 
brief, fascinating visions of laughter or de- 
spair, of love or hate, of stupidity or cruelty 
or unachieved aspiration or illuminating hope. 

And the walk in the fields! It is merry and 
restful to tired nerves. But how full of reve- 
lation and wonder it is to those who have 
learned to walk with “their eyes and ears. 
Walk with a painter, and he will teach you 
secrets of light and shadow that will trans- 
fuse your spirit with a mysterious and far- 
reaching beauty such as you never imagined 
before. Walk with a naturalist, and flowers 
and birds, which were mere blotches of color 
and snatches of song, will assume a signifi- 
cance, a charm, a life that will make you 
seem to have walked right into an undiscov- 
ered country. 

Walk with your feet by all means, even if 
you have to neglect your automobile to do it. 
But at the same time open your eyes and 
ears, direct them, use them, and they will 
lead you into neW worlds of inexhaustible 
delight. 
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CHINA AT THE CONFERENCE 


S all the world knows, China is politi- 
cally divided; it has one government 
at Peking and another at Canton. 

Moreover, the Peking government, which is 
recognized by the Washington conference, is 
known to have the very slenderest authority 
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over the military governors of the northern 
provinces—if indeed it is not merely their 
creature. Nevertheless, the Chinese delegates at 
Washington have spoken with confidence and 
determination. They were ready with a care- 
fully drawn set of proposals concerning the 
relations of China with the rest of the world 
and have urged them earnestly upon’ the con- 
ference. There are ten of the proposals. In 
substance they ask’ that the Anglo—Japanese 
alliance be ended and that the treaties be- 
tween China and Japan based on the famous 
“twenty-one demands” of Japan be abro- 
gated, that Japan withdraw from Shantung, 
that Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria be 
acknowledged, that all nations have equal 
trade privileges in China, that China have 
full control of its postal, financial and reve- 
nue systems, and that a concert be formed of 
powers interested in Pacific and Far—Eastern 
questions to act through conferences to be 
held either annually or as often as may be 
required. 

Dr. Koo and Mr. Sze, the chief Chinese 
delegates, are able men, personally well liked 
at Washington. Their standing is somewhat 
weakened by the refusal of South China to 
recognize them as its spokesmen, but it is 
pretty certain that the proposals they have 
offered would meet the approval of Sun Yat- 
sen and Wu Ting-fang, who lead the south- 
ern government. No intelligent and honest 
Chinese wants his nation to be kept any 
longer in the tutelage either of Japan or of 
the Western powers. 

The other nations received the Chinese 
proposals respectfully and on their own part 
drew up what are called the Root resolu- 
tions, by which they bind themselves to 
respect the territorial integrity and the inde- 
pendence of China, to help China to preserve 
a stable government, to maintain freedom of 
trade, and to refrain from seeking any spe- 
cial privileges in the Chinese republic. 

It is difficult to reconcile Japan’s agreeing 
to the resolutions with the ambitions that the 
Japanese government is alleged to entertain 
with regard to China. At the same time it is 
hard to see how its delegates could help sign- 
ing the agreement without at once convicting 
their government of aggressive designs on a 
neighbor. Another thing that is hard to un- 
derstand is how China expects to discharge 
its own international obligations, when it is 
in a state of civil dissension, and when 
neither of its two governments exercises any 
effective control over the interior provinces. 
The political tendency in China is at present 
quite away from a centralized empire and 
toward a loose federation of allied states. 
That is not the kind of government which can 
best defend itself against aggression or carry 
out difficult national engagements. But be- 
hind the shaky and creaking political China 
there is a solid and stable cultural China, a 
China that exists unchanged whatever are the 
political accidents of the moment. It is that 
China which speaks through Dr. Koo and 
Mr. Sze, and it is that China which the con- 
ference has in mind when it agrees to respect 
the integrity and independence of the nation. 
Whether that China can maintain its inde- 
pendence and its traditionally pacific policy 
in spite of the feeble political instruments 
through which it must work is the real prob- 
lem of the Far East to-day. 
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THE ULTIMATE COST OF LIVING 


HIS might be a delightful world if every- 

one could do exactly as he wished and 

at the same time get everything he 
wanted. We could then live where we liked 
and could find ready at hand, or could get 
through pleasant effort, everything that our 
hearts desired. Life in at least two funda- 
mental particulars would cost nothing: first, 
the price to us of labor in terms of disagree- 
ableness would be nothing; second, the dis- 
agreeableness of life in terms of unsatisfied 
desire would not exist. Reduced to its lowest 
terms, cost is psychological and consists of 
some form of disagreeableness. 

No such happy land as has been described 
is known to geographers. Even if there were 
such a spot, if too many people tried to live 
there, some of them would have to go far 
afield for things that they desired—a circum- 
stance that would require more searching and 
carrying than would be agreeable. If they 
tried to live too widely scattered, they would 
miss some things that can be had only through 
the organized efforts of many. No matter 
where or how they tried to live they would 
find that some desirable things were to be had 
only through efforts that were tiresome, dan- 
gerous or otherwise disagreeable, or that in- 
terfered with the desire to play. Such is the 
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nature of the world, and, properly considered, 
it is a rather delightful world, after all. The 
best that most of us can do in such a world 
is to find as agreeable and as remunerative 
work as possible. Such work reduces to a 
minimum the ultimate cost of living, both 
in terms of the disagreeableness of work and 
in terms of the disagreeableness of unsatis- 
fied wants. 

The agreeableness or the disagreeableness 
of any kind of work depends largely, though 
not wholly, on the spirit with which we ap- 
proach it. People who are generally ashamed 
of work or who look upon it as degrading 
will have a high cost of living in that such 
work as they do will be disagreeable and not 
well done. Not being well done, it will not be 
very remunerative, and they will therefore 
have many unsatisfied desires. People who, 
on the other hand, are proud of their work 
and regard all useful work as ennobling will 
have a lower cost of living in both particu- 
lars. Again, any occupation is certain to have 
some agreeable and some disagreeable aspects. 
People who allow their minds to dwell con- 
tinually on the disagreeable and never on the 
agreeable things will find that life costs them 
more than it costs those who habitually think 
of the more agreeable side of their work. 
Writers, poets and artists who help workers to 
see and to appreciate the more agreeable side 
of work are powerful aids in reducing the 
ultimate cost of living; those who habitually 
harp on the disagreeable side and use their 
powers of expression to make workers sorry 
for themselves are adding to the cost. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


IFTEEN antiquated ships of the United 

States are shortly to be sold at auction 
and scrapped. Among them are the battle- 
ships Maine and Missouri and the Brooklyn, 
which was Admiral Schley’s flagship at San- 
tiago. ° 

HE continued incapacity of the Emperor 

of Japan, to which we alluded recently, 
has led to the appointment of Prince Hiro- 
hito as regent. The young prince has just re- 
turned from a visit to Europe, the first of 
his line for unnumbered centuries to leave the 
soil of Japan. The mind of the Emperor is 
said to be gravely affected. 


e 


F all the greater powers France now 

maintains the most expensive army. It 
costs $933,000,000 a year, or $22.52 per cap- 
ita. The British Empire spends $755,000,000 
on its army—sixteen dollars for each inhab- 
itant of the United Kingdom, but less than 
two dollars for every subject of the King. 
The United States army costs $343,000,000, 
or $3.22 per capita; the Italian, $245,000,000, 
or $6.70 per capita; the Japanese, $189,- 
000,000, or $3.38 per capita. 


oS 


N archeological expedition led by Pro- 
fessor Reisner of Harvard University has 
made some interesting discoveries at Jebel 
Barkal, the ancient Napata, at the foot of the 
Fourth Cataract of the Nile in the Egyptian 
Sudan. During the millennium just preceding 
the birth of Christ Napata was the capital of 
the kings of Ethiopia. A remarkable group 
of pyramids was found and examined; there 
and in royal tombs near by the explorers 
found the burial chambers of nearly a hun- 
dred kings and queens, among them the five 
kings of the Ethiopian dynasty that ruled 
over Egypt itself about 700 B.c. The discov- 
eries make it possible to give a complete list 
of the Ethiopian kings between 660 and 
250 B.c. and disclose a great mass of informa- 
tion concerning the advanced arts and crafts 
of that period. The Harvard—Boston expe- 
dition has also found in the pyramid of 


King Mycerinus at Giza some of the most 


remarkable examples of portrait sculpture 
in the world—the heads of Chephren and 
Mycerinus and of other members of their 
families or their courts. The sculptures are 
approximately 4700 years old, but they are 
remarkably well preserved. Some of them 
are already on exhibition in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. ° 


NOTHER government that “fought the 
war” has gone down. Canada, in its 
recent parliamentary elections, overthrew the 
Conservative administration of which Mr. 
Meighen has been the head since Sir Robert 
Borden’s resignation. The Liberal party swept 
the maritime and central provinces, even 
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Ontario, the stronghold of conservatism, 
joining in the movement. The Progressive, or 
the Farmers’, party carried the far western 
provinces, as was expected, but did not win 
many seats east of Manitoba. Mr. Mackenzie 
King will be the new premier. To the neigh- 
bors of Canada in the United States the chief 
interest of the election lies in the fact that 
the Liberals favor a lower tariff and even 
possible reciprocity with this country. 


] 


HE unemployment council of the New 

York labor unions has recommended that 
the Federal government pay $20 a week to 
every unemployed unmarried adult, $25 to 
those who are married and out of work, and 
$30 to those in similar case who have chil- 
dren. The council also favors asking the gov- 
ernment to make up a sum amounting to 
a regular wage to all who are on part-time 
employment. There is no estimate of the 
amount of money needed to do it, but it 
would certainly amount to several billions 
a year. The council suggests an additional 
income tax on everyone who has an income 
of more than $3000 a year, as an inviting 
source for the payments. One of the delegates 
contributed a new and interesting defi:ition 
of a tramp: “One who is so class conscious 
that he will not work for a capitalist.” 
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HE dramatic announcement that a set- 

tlement of the Irish question had been 
agreed upon by the British government and 
the representatives of the Irish Republic came 
just as England was making up its mind to 
face the failure of the conferences of London. 
We shall discuss next week the details of the 
agreement and the probabilities of its success 
in actual practice. Meantime the fact that it 
has been signed is another testimony to the 
persistence, persuasiveness and resourceful- 
ness of Mr. Lloyd George. It appears that 
we shall have to give up the idea of seeing 
the British premier this winter. The labor of 
preparing the Irish settlement to be pre- 
sented to the new session of Parliament will 
take up so much time that the American trip 
must be abandoned. ° 


Y allowing sixty-four Moplah prisoners 

to die by suffocation in a closed and 
unventilated railway car a stupid official was 
guilty of a blunder that will seriously com- 
plicate the problem of the British govern- 
ment in India. The incident, unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
can hardly help embittering the hostility of 
the anti-British party. The Moplahs, who 
have been in more or less constant revolt of 
late, are a pugnacious tribe of Mohammed- 
ans. Their arms are as often directed against 
their Hindu neighbors as against their British 
governors, and one of the worst things in 
their recent uprising has been their repeated 
attempts to proselyte among the Hindus with 
the sword. e 


HE American Club of Oxford University, 
made up of students from the United 
States, has proposed an interesting way to 
give English boys the same kind of opportu- 
nity for getting an education abroad that the 
Cecil Rhodes Foundation offers to Americans. 
It suggested that each of the one thousand 
Rhodes scholars, American or British colo- 
nial, be invited to subscribe seventy-five dol- 
lars to a fund the income of which, if ali 
subscribe, will be sufficient to send one Eng- 
lish student to the American or the Canadian 
university of his choice, and another to a 
South African or an Australasian university. 
Those who were to receive the scholarships 
would be chosen as nearly as possible as the 
Rhodes scholars are chosen. 
SS 
ORD CURZON, the British foreign minis- 
ter, did no good to the relations between 
France and Great Britain when at a public 
luncheon he made a vigorous attack on 
French policy in Europe and the Near East. 
He warned France against “going it alone” 
in its diplomacy, criticized the Franco—Turkish 
agreement recently concluded, declared that 
armies as well as navies must be cut, and 
hinted that French suspicion of Germany 
was making the recovery of the world almost 
impossible. The French appear to be irritated 
by the speech, for Lord Curzon is not a 
tactful person, and he has an uncommonly 
strong belief that his judgment is sound. Mr. 
H. G. Wells, who is in Washington writing 
articles about the conference, has also taken 
a hand at undermining the entente cordiale. 
His articles have shown so strong a bias 
against the policy of France that the London 
Mail, which helped to send him over here, 
has stopped printing his dispatches. 
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aluminum, a metal that is quick to receive and retain 
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doing away with the necessity of refilling during the night. 
The “Palco” Bottle is practically indestructible. It never 
leaks, cannot be punctured by careless handling, is guaran- 
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DRAWN BY 
— A. KATHERINE G. HEALEY 


JANUARY 1, 1841 


Margaret May in a serious way 

Wrote in her diary New Year’s Day 
(With purple ink and a feather pen, 
Writing and scratching and writing again), 
Time flies onward, and it is clear 

I shall be old this day next year. 
Margaret May in a serious way 

Wrote in her diary New Year’s Day. 


°° 


THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE 
HOLLOW 


By Lucy Dana Hill 


NE day a large gray cat followed three 

O little girls out of the woods. He stayed 

on and made his home with first one 

of them and then another, They owned him 
in common and were devoted to him. 

The three little girls had names that just 
suited them. Goldie’s hair was the color of 
red gold, Coral’s cheeks were always pink, 
and Violet had big dark blue eyes. When the 
cat came they named him Silver Coat because 
of his smooth gray fur. 

One autumn day the girls packed a basket 
with luncheon and went off for a picnic. 
Silver Coat followed, as he always did. 

After they had read awhile they spread 
their dinner on a flat rock. But when they 
had finished eating and called Silver Coat 
to his dinner he did not come. 

“He must have gone off hunting,” Coral 
said. 

“Perhaps he’s asleep somewhere,” Goldie 
suggested. “It’s time for his morning nap.” 

But Violet said, “He is lost; 








Violet bound up the invalid’s ankle, 
and Goldie made some crisp brown 
toast and amber tea. 

“Well, well,’ said Miss Prissy, 
“this seems too good to be true!” 

Coral felt ashamed. How could 
anyone have called Miss Prissy 
cross ? 

“How did you happen to come 
here?” Miss Prissy asked. 

“We were looking for our beau- 
tiful cat,” Goldie said. 

The little old lady looked inter- 
ested. “What kind of a cat?” 

“Oh, a silver cat!” Coral said. 

“Such a _ beauty,” Violet said 
wistfully, “with a soft gray coat.” 

“And so fat and purry,” Goldie 
added. 

Miss Prissy looked thoughtful; 
she leaned back on the pillows that 
Violet had beaten up for her, and 
drank Goldie’s good tea and looked 
at the crackling fire that Coral had 
made. Presently she began to strike 
her spoon thoughtfully against her 
saucer; it made a clinking sound. 

After a moment she said, “Listen ; 
don’t I hear something out in the 
entry ?” The three girls turned and 
looked toward the entry door, 
which was slightly ajar. Something 
came slowly round the edge of the 
door. The girls gasped—it was 
Silver Coat! He walked slowly into 
the room, took his seat on the rug 
and began to wash his face. 

“He belongs here,” Miss Prissy 
explained. “His name is Sam. I 
don’t know whatever made him 
run away. But,” she added, for 
the three friends looked very sor- 
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THE LITTLE FIR TREE 


By Annette Wynne 


The little fir tree loved a star, 

But could not reach so far — so 
far; 

It stood up very straight to try, 

But, oh, it could not touch the 
sky! 


Then on a night a star came 
down 

And blessed the tree from root 
to crown: 

A shining star came down to be 

A glory round the little tree. 


And all the cliildren danced and 
played. 

The little tree was not afraid; 

And, oh, the Christmas star 
shone on 

Till all the Christmas time was 
gone! 
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“Ask him, one of you,” Miss 
Prissy said. “He sees you’re leaving.” 

“Silver Coat,” Violet said, “don’t 
you think you ought to stay here 
with Miss Prissy ?” 

Silver Coat yawned in a digni- 
fied way. 

Then Miss Prissy leaned on her 
~ elbow and looked solemnly into 
A the big green eyes. 

“Sam,” she said, “don’t you 








rowful, “I’m not going to take him 
away from you.” 

“OQ Miss Prissy,” Violet said, “Silver Coat 
—I mean Sam—is your cat, and so he ought 
to stay with you.” 

“Well,” the little old woman answered, 
“we'll leave the matter to Sam—I mean, to 
Silver Coat.” 

The girls looked eagerly at the cat, but he 
went on calmly washing his face. 

“Now,” said Miss Prissy, after a while, 





we must go and look for him.” 


“since you have been so kind, I am going to 
ask one more favor of you. It is that you 
will carry a note to a good woman I know 
who will come and take care of me.” 

As the girls nodded willingly she added, 
“But first hand me that little black tin box 
that sits on the bureau.” 

When the box was in her hands she drew 
a key from under her pillow. “Come closer,” 
she told the girls. “Then shut 
your eyes and don’t open them 





After they had been search- 
ing for a while they came out 
of the woods suddenly into a 
hollow between two hills. There 
was a weather-beaten little 
house at the end of the hollow. 

“T have heard,” Coral said 
wisely, “that a cross little old 
woman named Miss Prissy 
Partlow lives there all alone.” 

“Well, if she’s cross let’s keep 
away,” said Goldie. 

Violet hesitated. “I wonder 
why there’s no smoke coming 
from her kitchen chiimney. Per- 
haps something is wrong.” 

They walked over to the 
house. The front door was ajar, 
but they could hear no sound. 

“Is anyone at home?” Violet 
called. 

Then a voice answered, 
“Please come in.” 

The girls found poor little 
Miss Prissy Partlow wrapped 
up on the bed; she looked very 
forlorn. 

Several days before, she had 
hurt her ankle, she explained, 
and now she could hardly crawl 
round the room. 

The girls asked if she had not 
been cold and hungry. 

“Yes, I have, and that’s a 
fact,” Miss Prissy replied. 

“O dear!” said Violet. “This 
is dreadful! But we’ll soon have 
things easier for you.” 

Then the three girls set to 
work with a will. 

“There’s plenty of wood out 
in the shed,” Miss Prissy re- 
marked, “but none in the house. 
Oh, how good a little blaze will 
feel to my chilly bones!” 

Coral brought in wood and 
















By 


Said a terrapin to gentle Miss Giraffe, 
Who was sitting for her yearly photograph, 
“Would you think it very shocking 
If I begged you for a stocking > 
For my stockings are not long enough by half!’ 





kindled a ruddy little fire, 


Getting 
Ready 


fingers. 
for Santa “There!” they heard Miss 


Arthur Guiterman 


until I tell you to.” 

They obeyed wonderingly. 
There was a slight rustling and 
rattling. Then Goldie felt some- 
thing slip over her wrist with 
a click. An instant later some- 
thing else slid down over 
Coral’s black curls, and some- 
thing else over one of Violet’s 





Prissy say. “I’m glad I found 
such a good use for them! Now 
you can look.” 

Three pairs of eyes flew open, 
and three voices said, “O my!” 

For on Goldie’s wrist a gold 
chain bracelet was shining; on 
Violet’s finger was a little ring 
set with a dark amethyst; and 
there was a gleam of red under 
Coral’s chin. 

“Won’t somebody tell me 
what this is round my neck?” 
Coral cried. 

“Tt’s a string of lovely red- 
pink beads,” said Goldie. 

“Coral beads,” Miss Prissy 
said. “I’ve had all these things 
ever since I was a little girl. I 
was wondering what I should 
do with them, when along came 
you three—and they suit you to 
a T. Well, I declare, if I didn’t 
make a rime!” 

The little girls clapped their 
hands with delight over Miss 
Prissy’s rime and the three gifts 
that “suited to a T.” 

“You must go now,” Miss 
Prissy said, “for it’s getting late. 
And if my good Sam wants to 
go with you, he may.” 

Everyone looked at Silver 
Coat, who had stopped washing 
his face and was sitting bolt 
upright, gazing at his friends. 














really want to go home with Cora’ 
and Violet and Goldie?” , 

Silver Coat yawned again; but that was all 

rs did. So the little girls went away without 
im. 

But the next evening, when they were 
studying their lessons together in Violet’s 
home, they heard a strange tinkle-tankle out 
on the porch. 

They raised their heads and listened; fine 
and clear as a fairy tune the sound came 
again. 

Tiptoeing across the room, they opened the 
door. There on the threshold stood Silver 
Coat. With a loud pur of greeting he marched 
past them toward the fire; as he moved 
tinkle-tankle he went louder than ever. 

“Oh, bless his heart!” cried the little girls. 
“Where did he come from, and how can he 
ring like that?” 

Silver Coat was settling himself on the 
rug with his paws folded under his chest and 
his tail curled cosily. The girls picked him 
up and found a tiny silver bell on a ribbon 
round his neck. 

“Dear Miss Prissy found something for 
him, too,” Coral said. “Something that just 
suits him to a T!” 

But, for all their joy at seeing Silver Coat 
again, they were a little stern with him. 

“Sam! Sam!” said tender-hearted Violet. 
“How could you run away and leave your 
poor lonely Miss Prissy ?” 

Silver Coat stayed two days, and then he 
disappeared again. Two nights later he came 
under Goldie’s window and waked her with 
his chiming bell. She ran down to let him in 
and found a note from Miss Prissy tied to 
his collar; it was a welcome invitation to tea 
at the cottage. 

From that time on Silver Coat had four 
homes, one with each of the girls and one 
with Miss Prissy. It was a queer way for a 
cat to behave, but it was Silver Coat’s way. 

Whenever one of the little girls heard his 
bell she would go to the door and welcome 
him as her guest. And when the silver chime 
would be missing for days at a time Coral 
and Goldie and Violet would smile and say 
to one another, “He’s all right; it’s time for 
his visit at the little house in the hollow.” 





‘T8= little play The Coming of the Flow- 
ers, which appeared in the Children’s 
Page, was so well liked that we reprinted it 
in pamphlet form with directions for the 
music and the it nm ipt of fifteen 
cents in stamps the Editor of the Children's 
Page will be glad to send the pamphlet to 
any address. 
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THE CASE OF LITTLE DAVY 
@y Denis A.McCarthy 





Wwe EN Davy was a little lad 

Apprenticed to a tailor man 

His heart was often very sad 
To go and be a sailor man, 

A pearey, bronzed and bearded tar, 
And sail upon the ocean blue 

And climb and cling to rope and spar 
Whene’er he had a notion to. 


He longed to leave the attic floor 
On which from morn till night he sat 
And seek on some far, foreign shore 
The seats on which the mighty sat; 
He longed to sail to France or Spain, 
Where many another fellow goes, 
Or cruise along the Spanish Main 
By isles and archipelagoes. 


For Davy’s master used to strike 
- And scold poor Davy terribly 
And say he never saw the like, 
A boy who sewed so horribly, 
A stupid and unheeding lad 
With neither grace nor titude 
Who always showed a sick and sad 
And sour and sullen attitude! 


No wonder it was hard to bear, 
This dreary, dull environment! 
No wonder Davy wished he’d ne’er 
Known what a tailor’s iron meant! 
No wonder Davy yearned that he 
Might leave this cranky tailor man 
And run away and go to sea 
And be a brawny sailor man! 


So one fine pigs away he ran 

And reached the town of Tiverton 
And shipped aboard an Indiaman— 

The luckiest thing he’d ever done, 
For Davy, so the Pye goes, 

His fortune kind selecting him, 
From cabin Log Be captain rose, 

As you have n expecting him! 


MORAL 


The moral of my tale is plain: 
f you're a take-your-measure man, 

Don’t ~ your prentice all the pain 

While you take all the pleasure, man. 
For if you do you’ll find that he 

“ in the case of Davy, man) 
Will — run away to be 

A captain in the navy, man! 
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AN ACCIDENT—NOBODY HURT 


HE Purvises’ great, glistening car purred 

softly to a stop, and presently Belle and 
Connie came in. They were white and wide- 
eyed. Belle dropped suddenly into a chair 
and began to cry. 

“Girls! What is it? Has there been an 
accident ?” asked Mrs. Dalling. 

“Nobody hurt,” said Connie quickly. “No 
damage even.” 

“Except,” said Belle, giggling hysterically 
through her tears, “to Mrs. Purvis’s social 
prestige. That’s damaged irreparably in this 
place! Maud and Milly Starr went, too, and 
they’ll have it all over town in no time. And 
everybody thought she was so perfectly 
lovely, and next week she’d have been asked 
to be on the hospital board, and they were 
considering her for a director of the Home, 
and they’d jumped her name to the top of 
the club waiting list, though it wasn’t fair, 
and —” 

“T'll never forget her face when she called 
to the chauffeur to keep right on,” said Con- 
nie, shuddering. “It was as if a mask .had 
been pulled off, and sheer, hateful, cowardly, 
barefaced selfishness looked out at you. It 
was dreadful!” 

“Tell me what happened,” said Mrs. 
Dalling. 

“The car hit a child. It wasn’t anyone’s 
fault; the little girl ran out from a patch of 
berry bushes and tried to cross the road. She 
was knocked down and rolled over, scream- 
ing; and Mrs. Purvis wanted to go right on. 
We all protested, and she said no child could 
be really hurt that yelled like that and scram- 
bled right up on its feet again. But the chauf- 
feur stopped and ran back. We saw him pick 
up the little girl and pet her and comfort 
her; and presently he brought her to the car, 
and we took her along to where she lived. 
She was only bruised and frightened. By that 
time Mrs. Purvis had pulled herself together 
a little, and I suppose she saw something in 
our faces. At any rate, she took out her purse 
and handed the child a big bill and spoke 
prettily to her when we set her down. Then 
she tried apologizing and explained how they 
had once had a very trying experience—a 
false claim for damages and newspaper pub- 
licity, and I don’t know what all. She said 
of course in case of really injuring anyone 
she should have acted quite differently; the 
mere thought of a really Sérious accident 
made her feel sick. But, O mother!” 

“We felt sick enough over an accident that 
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wasn’t serious,” put in Belle, “and she couldn’t 
have known at first any more than we did.” 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Dalling slowly, “she 
acted without stopping to think. I don’t sup- 
pose she could mean to be as cruel as she 
seemed. We must try to be just.” 

“We'll try,” said Connie. “But everybody 
has been saying she was such an asset to the 
town. I should call her a liability !” 

“She may still be an asset in some ways,” 
persisted Mrs. Dalling. “What happened may 
even reveal her to herself when she comes to 
think it over—if she can be as thoroughly 
horrified and ashamed as she ought to be,— 
and I think we should give her the benefit 
of the doubt, for we shall probably never 
know.” 

“Oh, yes, we shall!” said Connie shrewdly. 
“Because we shall know whether or not she 
dismisses the chauffeur, who was impertinent 
enough to behave better than she did!” 
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THE WASHINGTONS’ ENGLISH HOME 


ULGRAVE MANOR in Northamptonshire, 

the ancestral home of the Washingtons in 
“the spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth,” is an English shrine that 
should attract American tourists 
even more than Shakespeare’s 
birthplace or the cottage of Ann 
Hathaway. Extensive repairs and 
alterations have restored the place 
as nearly as possible to the condi- 
tion in which it stood when it was 
occupied by Lawrence Washington, 
mayor of Northampton, who 
bought the estate in 1539, during 
the reign of Henry VIII; and re- 
cently it has been opened to the 
public. 

Lawrence Washington paid a 
few hundred pounds for the estate; 
but as the house now stands it 
includes a considerable addition 
made after the Washingtons had 
disposed of the property. The main 
work of restoration consisted in 
removing modern, additions, in 
replacing missing woodwork, and 
in trying to choose furniture such 
as the Washington family had 
when they lived there. In 1914 the 
British-American Peace Centenary 
Committee bought the property, 
which will be preserved as a shrine of pil- 
grimage and a concrete symbol of Anglo- 
American amity. e 


“PEOPLE IN SHAGGY COATS” 


‘Ena shaggy coat of a Shetland pony, 
yrites Miss Edna S. Knapp, may cover 
almost any kind of disposition. I think you 
can tell fairly well what it is if you will look 
your pony square in the eye. Now, Bumps 
has a quizzical expression, and Tiddledy meets 
your gaze wistfully. Princess wants most of 
all to be loved. When Shag was little we could 
not tell much about him; but he had the 
cunningest baby face! : 

Bumps belongs to the Bradford children. 
They go to ride every pleasant day; that is, 
they start; the going is another matter. Some- 
times Bumps behaves excellently, but gener- 
ally he balks. Clarence and Rosella like to 
drive over our hill to see the Kendalls. Bumps 
objects to the hill and nearly always stops in 
front of our house. Then there is trouble. 
Bumps expresses “won’t” with every hair of 
him. Just as the children become desperate he 
trots off, sometimes toward Kendall’s and 
sometimes toward home. 

Tiddledy has no naughty tricks and is as 
gentle as a kitten. Even three-year-old Mar- 
garet can hold the reins, and Marcia, aged 
seven, can drive her anywhere. Her one antip- 
athy is William the Goat, which belongs to 
Arthur. She even objects to having Arthur 
drive her after he has been driving William, 
but a lump of sugar and a few gentle words 
will overcome the objection. 

It was a great day for Roadside when Shag 
and Princess came. They were brother and 
sister. Princess was a beauty and knew it. 
Though she was a year old, she missed her 
mother. Shag cried constantly if separated for 
an instant from his sister. Princess took read- 
ily to petting; Shag disdained it. 

Outside the barn Princess would follow us 
like a dog, and Shag would follow her. Prin- 
cess spent her time watching for us; Shag put 
in a good many hours trying to eat Selma’s 
geraniums through the kitchen window. 

In the spring we introduced Princess to the 
saddle, putting it where she could see it every 
day, smell it and taste it with her sensitive 
lips. After she had thoroughly examined it 


she made no objection to having it on her 
back and seemed to think it a game when 
little Robert, who was put into the saddle, fed 
her sugar when she turned her head round to 
find out what the weight was. 

Often in the winter Princess would come up 
on the big stone porch and trot back and 
forth several times with Shag at her heels, 
glancing in through the French windows 
where we were at work in the schoolroom. 
One day we had a visitor, teacher’s sister, who 
did not stop quite long enough outdoors to 
pay to her Royal Highness all the attention 
she thought she deserved. Next we knew 
Princess had followed the guest up the steps, 
across the porch and into the library. There 
she stood in the middle of the Oriental rug 
and refused to budge till she had had her 
meed of petting. Shag looked curiously in 
through the open door. 

Princess seemed possessed to get into the 
house. One morning we were eating break- 
fast in the dining room. During a pause in 
the conversation a brown head came between 
father and Robert, and Princess picked up the 
bowl of lump sugar to help herself. The bowl 
was slippery, and she dropped it, and so did 








Sulgrave Manor belongs to the Elizabethan period with its great 
fireplaces, tiled floors, beamed ceilings and leaded casements 


Selma, our maid, the cup of coffee she was 
handing to father. Jean jumped up and 
tried to lead her out; but we had to allow 
her to go round the table and be greeted by 
everyone before she would follow Jean and 
the sugar bowl outdoors. A farm hand had 
left the back door open. 

Princess is an outdoor pet now and will 
be while she lives; but Shag disdains all our 
advances and tries to bite at every oppor- 
tunity. Both are treated exactly alike too. 
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THE HOOVER TOMAHAWK 


N Ohio in the days when Indians still har- 

assed the early settlers—so we learn from 
Mr. E. Fenwick Colerick’s Adventures of 
Pioneer Children—a name became locally 
famous there that has since become renowned 
throughout the world. Young Adam Hoover’s 
was indeed a dim and modest fame compared 
with Mr. Herbert Hoover’s, but it was good 
so far as it went—which was throughout the 
Scioto Valley and the settlements adjoining— 
and, like Mr. Herbert Hoover’s, it was hon- 
estly earned. 

The Hoovers of the Scioto were three: 
George, the father, who was a rheumatic in- 
valid, and two boys, George, aged eighteen 
years, and Adam, aged fourteen. One after- 
noon the two boys were ploughing corn in a 
field separated from the house by a strip of 
woods when George, becoming thirsty, sent 
his brother back for a jug of water. Adam, 
having filled the jug at the spring close to the 
house, ran indoors to see whether his father 
needed anything. The invalid told him that 
George had forgotten his rifle and that he 
had better take it to him. 

Adam complied, but the heavy rifle and the 
filled jug made an awkward load for him, and 
as he stumbled through the woods he stubbed 
his bare toe on the root of a tree and hurt it 
so severely that he had to stop. He was sitting 
on the ground beside a fallen tree trunk ex- 
amining the injury when he heard his brother 
impatiently calling him to hurry. He rose 
again, but as he looked toward the field he 
was horrified to see an Indian in war paint 
stealthily creeping toward the fence corner 
that George, driving his furrow, was ap- 
proaching. Adam dropped to his knees, rested 
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the long rifle on the tree trunk, took careful 
aim and fired. The Indian fell; but George 
was so startled that he stood stock-still, hold-. 
ing the plough handles, until Adam shouted 
to him, “Look behind you! Look behind! 
Run for your life!” 

A glance behind him showed George two 
Indians bounding close on his trail. George 
leaped the fence, landing just where the 
dead Indian lay, and as he passed snatched 
the tomahawk from the savage. Both boys 
reached the house safe. They hastily barri- 
caded the doors and stationed themselves 
each at a loophole, where they stood guard 
all night. At midnight George fired at a crawl- 
ing Indian; shortly afterwards another dashed 
forward to rescue the man whom George had 
wounded, but a shot from Adam drove him 
away. 

In the morning the defenders found not 
only the body of the first Indian lying on the 
grass but plain signs that the other had been 
severely wounded. The Indian whom Adam 
had killed near the field had disappeared, and 
the mutilated body of the poor plough horse, 
slain in spite, indicated that other savages 
had been in the neighborhood. George gave 
the tomahawk to his brother Adam 
as being rightfully his prize, and 
Adam proudly carried it on great 
occasions for many years. Now his 
descendants own it. 
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DUVAL’S HOARD 


ULL of wild romance is the tale 

of Duval’s hoard on the Rock 
of Percé, which lies off the coast 
of Gaspé Peninsula, Province of 
Quebec. So many people, writes a 
contributor to Chambers’s Journal, 
have lost their lives in trying to 
climb up and recover the treasure 
supposed to be hidden there that 
the legislature of the province has 
passed an act forbidding anyone to 
try to scale the height without per- 
mission. 

The rock is one of the natural 
wonders of the North American 
continent. Thousands of years ago 
some terrific convulsion of nature 
must have torn it from the near-by 
mountain and left it standing five 
hundred feet high with a flat top 
and unscalable sides. At one time two caverns 
pierced the base on the seaward side, but one 
of them has collapsed and left only the larger, 
through which the sea thunders in stormy 
weather. 

When Captain Duval, the French pirate, 
was hard pressed by the British he collected 
all his treasure and sailed for the rock. A 
Micmac Indian with whom he was friendly 
wormed his way upward through an opening 
in the greater of the caverns and, reaching 
the top, threw down a light line with which 
he hauled up a block and fall. He pulled up 
two British prisoners, then the captain him- 
self. Boats containing the treasure stood by 
below. 

Tradition says that the men were a day 
and a night in getting it all up. Then the 
Indian and Duval came down. The captain’s 
sword was bloody. With muskets he and his 
trusted men shot at the tackle until they had 
cut it through at a point so high on the rock 
that no one could reach it. Captain Duval 
never returned; nor did any of his men. 

For two generations the rains rotted the 
stout hemp ropes on the side of the cliff until 
at last they disappeared. Though there. are 
fishermen in Percé whose grandfathers saw 
the ropes, no one knows what happened to 
the two prisoners and the chests of treasure. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly per for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
ineluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Can and $8.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 38., as 
second-class matter. 
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and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
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Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


N this, the last number of The Youth’s Companion for 

the memorable year of 1921, the Publishers wish to 
send a message of gratitude and good will to the thousands 
upon thousands of persons who make up its great family 
of readers—a family scattered throughout the whole broad 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but nevertheless bound together 
by the same ideals and aspirations. 





The Publishers are grateful for the unfailing support of that great 
mass of Companion readers through the war years. They are grateful for 
the expressions of sympathy and encouragement that came during the 
labor disturbances—not alone from the subscribers and readers, but 
from business men, the heads of industries and institutions everywhere. 
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This message from the Publishers touches the recent past and the 
immediate future. The war years left their imprint on many industries, 
but none suffered more severely than the publishing business. Through- 
out the war period publishers had to face continually rising expenses. 
Not only was there a great increase in the cost of materials and labor, 
but changes in second-class postal rates added a burden that was and 


is hard to bear. The Companion accepted all those war conditions with 
soldierly fortitude. 
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It met changes by making changes. For example: When the cost of 
paper went to an unheard-of price, because there was a shortage both of 
men and of raw materials, The Companion accepted a stock slightly 
thinner but with just as good a surface. By doing that it escaped the 
necessity of cutting down the number of pages—in other words, with- 
out asking the subscribers to sacrifice anything of the amount of 
reading matter, which, of course, is what they buy The Companion for. 
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A little later it became necessary, in order to standardize advertising 
pages, to make The Companion page slightly shorter, but by a number 
of changes, one of which was using a newly designed face of type, it 


was possible still to put on the new page virtually as many words as 
there were on the old one, 
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We mention these things for the sole purpose of showing that our 
first thought during all these troublesome times has been to protect our 
subscribers. We have kept unchanged the high standard of the literary 
contents. All that we have modified is the form. 
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During the interim of unrest The Companion has held steadfastly 
to its normal course, It has continued to publish only clean, character- 
building material. It has held true to its traditions. 
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The Companion is wise in years and rich in its long experience, but 
it is young in sympathy and understanding. It has both the wisdom of 
age and the spirit of youth. Accordingly its hold is secure on the family 
as a whole no less than on the young people. Of those, it has led 
thousands upon thousands to a splendid manhood or womanhood, and 
then has led their children and their children’s children along the same 
upward path. 
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There are serial stories every year as long as an 
ordinary book. Some of them are of particular 
interest to the younger members of the family; 
most of them are interesting not only to them 
but to the older members as well. Everyone 
remembers such famous Companion stories as 
The Pocket Rifle, The Blind Brother, ’Tildy 
Jane, Track’s End, Pickett’s Gap, The-Fresh- 

‘man, An Indian Winter; our readers will find 
the coming serial tales are not behind them in 
merit. The new stories are especially notable 
for their wide geographical range: in the 
new volume the north, the east, the west and 
the south will find stories each of its own 
special land. To the nine serial stories already 
announced, we have lately added a tenth, The 
Strawberry Girls, which will be published late 
in the year—the most delightful and moving 
story of family life, we sincerely believe, that 
has appeared since Little Women. 


There are outing stories, of life in the open; camp 
life, hunting, fishing and boating trips. 


There will be stories of business that not only en- 
tertain but instruct; stories that will be helpful 
in the most practical way to the boys soon to go 
out into the world as men. No boy living but 
would lose himself in these stories of pluck and 
industry in the face of opposition and disappoint- 
ment. And there are business stories for girls. 


Stories of the Western plains, cowboys and ranch 
life; exciting adventure in that romantic country. 


Then there will be stories of home life, full of 
‘sympathetic feeling and suggestion; tales that 
touch the emotions and bring a lump to the 
throat and make the eyes misty. 


There are stories of narrow escapes, thrilling ad- 
venture in the air, on the earth, beneath the 
sea; tales of brave deeds and daring rescues. 


And there will be frequent returns to the distant 
past—Days in the Colonies, War Times, Mis- 
sissippi River Days, Before the Railroad Came; 
and tales of Indians by writers who knew and 
lived with the old savage tribes. 


ips show how broad The Companion Way is, and 
through what fields of pleasure and improvement it 
leads, we invite attention to the following general fore- 
cast of the coming year. 


Articles and stories on athletics will appear from 
time to time—football, baseball, the cinder 
path; nor are girls’ sports neglected — basket 
ball and hockey and tennis. 


There will be stories of animals, which everybody 
enjoys—splendid horse stories, dog stories, en- 
counters with man-eaters in the jungles of 
India and Africa. These stories have been 
written especially for The Companion by men 
who know what they are talking about. 


There will be tales of the pioneers and of immi- 
grants, Americans-to-be; and thrilling stories 
of the old mountaineers. 


There are stories of heroism and thrilling adven- 
ture; of cool courage and desperate chance; of 
girls and boys who think quickly and act with 
courage and self-forgetfulness. That is heroism. 


There will be many tales of achievement, of cour- 
age in the face of hardship; tales of construction 
and engineering—sometimes as stories, some- 
times as articles. The Building of the Panama 
Canal, by General Goethals, published, of 
course, some years ago, is an example. The 
Companion is continually treating just such 
important things as that, and through the me- 
dium of just such first-hand authorities. Such 
articles not only entertain—they inspire. 


There are articles of travel in foreign lands and 
out-of-the-way corners of the world; glimpses 
of strange customs of little known people. 


There are stories and articles that deal with agri- 

culture, and show that farming can be a satis- 

_ fying as well as a profitable vocation, and why 
it calls for ability and intelligence. 


There will be scientific and semi-scientific articles 
of current interest by the most eminent authori- 
ties. “The mind of the world” summarizes the 
scope of The Companion articles. Wit, remi- 
niscence, biography, history, travel, conditions 
of everyday life and struggle, science, trade, 
diplomacy, physiology, sport, invention, all 
have their share in the mind of the world and 
therefore in the pages of The Companion. 
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and the articles, there are many other features and 
departments that cannot be presented graphically or in 
detail, but are nevertheless a most important part of the 


individuality of The Companion. 


First, there are - 





THE EDITORIAL PAGE OF PARTICULAR 
INTEREST TO MEN 


The aim of The Companion’s Editorial Page is to give 
readers a just basis for reaching sound conclusions of their 
own rather than conclusions ready-made for them. It dis- 
cusses matters of general and individual interest in an un- 
biased way; and without formulating opinions, seeks to put 
the reader in an intelligent position and a temperate and hope- 
ful mood toward the progress of the world and the affairs 
of life. The Companion holds no brief for any party or doc- 
trine. It aims to promote clear thinking and sound judgment, 
and to help its readers in formulating their own opinions. 


CURRENT EVENTS AND NATURE AND 
SCIENCE FOR EVERYBODY 


These columns summarize briefly and intelligently the 
important events in the world of action and of thought. 
They are the result of extensive and careful reading and 
judicious choice, and therefore, taken week after week, are 
a comprehensive, accurate and exceedingly concise history 
of the times. 


THE HEALTH ARTICLES THAT MOTHERS 
CLOSELY WATCH 


Are all written by eminent physicians. They give the simple 
principles of hygiene, tell readers how to ward off disease, 
and how to care for and improve their health. 


THE MISCELLANY PAGES FOR 
YOUNG OR OLD 


Include short, humorous sketches, bits of interesting infor- 
mation and gleanings from every corner of the earth. Every 
week they fill about two pages of the paper with pleasant 
entertainment in the form of those amusing or informing 
little anecdotes that are the small change of cultivated con- 
versation the world over. They are as characteristic of The 
Companion as Lincoln’s hat was of him. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE FOR THE 
LITTLEST ONES 


It is filled with stories, verses and sketches adapted in 
style as well as in subject and illustration to the age 
and knowledge of little readers; an exceedingly efficient 
“mother’s helper.” 


Finally, there are the Department Pages, 
published once a month 








THE FAMILY PAGE 


Aims to foster family life; to make it fuller, richer, better 
worth living. To that end it gives the best obtainable advice 
concerning all sides of the business of making a home—not 
only the physical but the mental and the spiritual, too. It 
discusses authoritatively such subjects as cookery, diet, 
kitchen equipment, hygiene, the care of the person, laundry 
work, dressmaking and millinery, interior decoration, the 
choice of china and furniture, and attractive ways of enter- 
taining. For the head of the house, papers of equal authority 
will treat questions connected with lighting, heating, plumb- 
ing, ventilation, repairs and improvements, gardening, the 
care of grounds and domestic animals, insurance and invest- 
ment. For both, there will be helpful articles on the guidance 
of children in work and play, and in the spiritual and moral 
problems that they present. 


THE BOYS’ PAGE 


Deals with boys’ sports and hobbies, and not idiiieatite 
with their more serious moods, their studies and ambitions. 
All of the writers are persons who know their subjects and 
also know boys, and who can say what they have to say 
clearly and interestingly. The aim is to help the boy to 
become a manly man and to have a wholesomely good 
time while he is doing it. 


THE GIRLS’ PAGE 


Aims to do for girls exactly what the Boys’ Page does for 
boys. Here every girl reader, whether she is at home or at 
school, at work or at play, or planning for the future, can 
count upon finding helpful hints and sound advice. 





As to the future, it is the firm belief of the Publishers that we have 
reached the top of the hill of high costs and are now turning down- 
ward toward the sunny, fertile levels of pre-war times. With the 
experience of years behind us and the hope of all the future years 
before us, we are going forward in the full confidence that our efforts 
to hold to the highway of Fair Dealing are appreciated, and that not 
only will our friends and followers go on with us, but that many new 
friends and new followers will join them. 
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